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HAPPY SCHOOL DAYS IN THE NEW WEST 


Here is a typical American*country school of a newly settled district in Northern Wisconsin, photographed especially for 
These bright-faced girls and boys are the material of which the best in our republic is made—the future bone and 
the teacher proud of her pupils. It is more 
schoolhouse. The fawn held by the Indian 
was taken. 


—, 
¢ 


our readers. 
sinew of the nation. The log schoolhouse is pretty, well-lighted and comfortable, 
attractive within, by means of pictures and plants, than many an eastern district 
giti, our correspondent writes, was accidentally shot not long after the photograph 
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Crossing Picket and Wire Fences. 


To cross a picket or barbed wire fence is of- 
ten a difficult and dangerous task and to aid 


sen those who desire to make a 


Zs ese IL, passage through or over 
these fences at certain 
points the following sketch- 

es and descriptions are 

SSE given by L. LD. Snook. In 

. ae z Fig lis shown a section of 
a common picket’ fence. 

FIG 1 Two steps,a, one and a half 


inches wide, half an ineh thick and about two 
feet long, are attached to pickets. Whether 
screws or nails are used to unite them, the 
holes in the strip should be a trifle Jarger to 
allow the pickets to be elevated, as shown in 
Fig 2. This contrivance can be readily used 
on fences already construct- 


ed. Of course for a passage- 
way which is often used, a 
gate shonld be hung but 


when used only afew times 
a month, this cheap substi- 
tute will prove convenient. 

A barbed wire fence offers 
a greater obstacle, but a 
man or can readily 
pass over them on the arrangement shown in 
Fig 5. Two long slender are driven 
near any post located at point 
along the line. They project one on each side 





FIG 2. 


boy 


posts, b, 
a convenient 
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FIG 3. THREE POST STILE. 
above the fence about two feet, 
posts being connected with strips 
mediately above the strands of wire. 
plan it is an easy matter to climb up one sids 
and down the other, the projecting parts 
materially aiding in the operation. The same 
object is gained by a simple plan, as shown in 
Fig 4, using only one extra post. Nail the 


all three 
nailed im- 
By this 
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FIG 4. TWO POST STILE. 

strips just above the wire and the barbs will 
be covered, protecting the feet from injury. 

A still simpler plan, allowing the passage of 
a man between the posts, is by the use of a 
stretcher, asin Fig 5. It is simply a strip one 
and a half inches wide and twenty inches 
long, a notch being cut in one end. Near the 
opposite end a half inch hole is bored. This 
end is slipped over the wire either by split- 
ting and again nailing together when enclos- 
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FIG 5. OPENING BY MEANS OF A STRETCHER. 


ing the wire, or by sawing a slit into the hole 
sufficient to admit the wire. By placing the 
foot upon the wire immediately below and 
with the hands pushing up the wire to which 
the strip is attached, the stretcher is left in the 
position shown. It may be operated equally as 











readily from either side of the fence. With a 
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FIG 6. TWO STRANDS UNHOOKED. 


pair of nippers remove the barbs from both 
wires at the point you desire to pass, or in- 
sert a short section of stronger plain wire. 


Stock will rarely observe the difference. 









THE HANDY MECHANIC 








Two strands of the barbed wire can be cut 
at the post where a passageway is desired, 
tirst drawing ali the wires taut and firmly 
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FIG 7. STEPS STILE. 
securing them by several stapies near the post 
where they are to be cut. The loose end 


should be provided with a hook that engages 
in a staple in the post. In Fig 6 is shown this 
plan with both strands unhooked. Where 
women and children are frequently passing 
some plan of steps should be provided and no 
simpler form can be obtained than the stile 
shown in Fig 7. Only fuur small stakes are 
required and a few feet of boards. 


iain 

For Washing Farm Vehicles.—The device 
shown in the cut will save much time and 
labor in washing wagons. A narrow, water- 
tight box of the shape shown in the illustra- 
tion is slipped under the wheel when it has 








water is now 
The dirt 


been ‘‘jacked’’ up. A pail of 
poured in and the wheel revolved. 
can thus be removed quickly and much more 
easily than when a pailis used to hold the 
water. Once used, the benefits of this device 
will be very apparent. 

Serviceable Brackets for Stagings.—A vear 
or so ago there was shown in these columns 


acut ofa wall bracket 
fora staging. An im- 


provement 1s seen inthe 
accompanying illustra- 


tion, Fig 1. An iron 
bolt passes through the 
back of the bracket, 


through an auger hole 
in the boarding of the 
wall, then through a bit 
of hard wood board and 
then through a nut, which, being screwed up 
on the inside, binds the bracket firmly to the 
wall on the outside. To save the bother of 
using a wrench, the nut can be made in one 
end of a curved bit of iron. 
This can then be readily “<< 
turned up with the hand. 
A set of these brackets can 
be put up in a few mo- 
ments’ time, and save all 
cutting and waste of ee 
boards, as in the old way NY Ny 
of building a staging. In ‘ 
Fig 2 is seen a bracket for FIG 2. ROOF 
roof staging that tells its BRACKET. 
own story. Itis adjustable to any pitch of 
roof, and has sharp iron points to keep it from 
slipping. 





IMPROVED 


FIG 1. 
BRACKET. 
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Nesting Material.— When the nests are locat- 
ed in perfectly dry situations, there is noth- 
ing better for a foundation than that cheapest 
of material, dry earth. <A little tobacco dust 
added never comes amiss. For the upper 
layer, lawn clippings, hay or straw, excelsior, 
or moss may be used. The least desirable of 
all of these is hay, asthe presence of small 
seeds constantly tempts the hens to scratch it 
from the nest. Ifthe owner considers it too 
much trouble to wash the eggs which may be 
soiled, the slight precaution of keeping the 
nests clean and dry will add at least one-half 
to the attractiveness of his basket of eggs. 








Marking Sheep and Hogs. 


PROF J. H. SHEPPERD, NORTH DAKOTA 


The metal ear tag now on the 
given satisfaction with stockmen generally, 
heavy or large size is made for 
smaller one for and sheep. ‘These 
tags bear the number of the 
initials of the owner. With such a mark 
identity of the animal cannot be mistaken, 
The tags will carry tour figures or even 
With crowding so that the numbers can 


lnharket 


Cattie and 
hogs 


animal and 


carried along for a considerable length of 
time even in large flocks. The ear tags @ 


too heavy for the ears of young lambs and 
pigs, however, and for this reason some Other 
temporary plan must be adopted. 

I know of three plans which are said 
satisfactory for lambs. Let the lambs run . 
tilthey are twoto three months old so that 
the ear will be strong enough to hold a 
When ready to mark them shut them away from 
the ewes for about three 


hours so that they 





will be hungry and the ewes anxious to be 
relieved of the milk. Have your book, stick 
of ear tags and special ear punch, with which 
to put in the tags, ready and let one lamb in 
with the ewes. It will at once single out its 
mother and the ewe will own her lamb ig 
the lamb and record its number and also the 
ewe’s number. You already have a record of 
the date when each ewe dropped her lamb 
and you can now fill out the entire record. 


Young pigs can be identified in the same 
though of course they will not be so reasily 
caught as the lambs, nor will the process of 
separating and letting together be so ¢ 
accomplished. 


Another plan is to mark the lamb when 
about 24 hours old by branding it on 
side with a small branding iron which iS 
been dipped in red or blue coloring 
This plan is a rather slow one, as a number of 
irons must be used in getting all of the figures 
in its number. A third desirable plan for 


marking is to notch the ears of the lamb, 

ing each notch mean a certain number and by 
a combination of notches getting any desired 
number. This 
it makes the ears look ragged and it certainly 
injures the sheep for beauty at least. 

The strongest argument of those who 
the notching or other form of ear wutilation 
is that it makes a permanent mark except in 
casethe ear is removed by accident or other- 
wise. The ear cutting system of marking 
runs as follows: One notch in the outer rim 
of the right earis 1, one notch in the outer 
tim of the left ear is 3, one notch on the inner 
rim of the right ear is 10, one notch on the in- 
ner rim of the left ear is 30. It will thus be 
seen that with a combination of ear notches 
one can very readily make any combination of 
numbers up to one hundred. Along with this 
series of notches a series of round and square 
hole markings are Very generally used. They 
indicate the following figures: A round hole 
in the right ear is 100, two round holes in 
the right ear is 200, around hole in the left 
ear is 300, a round hole in each ear is 400, two 
round holes in the right ear and one in tlie 
left ear is 500, two round holes in the left ear is 
600, two round holesin left ear and one in 
right ear is 700, two round holes in each ear 
is 800. Thus the round holes and the notches 
will bring the numbers up to nine hundred. 
Then by giving still higher values to square 
holes punched in the ears a very extended 
system can be worked out. 

Still another system is tattooing the ears. 
Tt is much in vogue in Germany, Eng- 
land and Australia, but has never become very 
popular in the United States. , 
nent, humane, simple and neat system. The 
tattooing instrument 1s made like a pair of 
large tweezers and is fixed so as to hold little 
dies which have needle-like pricker projec- 
tions arranged in the shape of figures. These 
numbers are stuck into the inside of the eas 
of the sheep well back where there is little or 
no hair to interfere. The fiberis also delicate 
in that portion of the ear and the mark made 
is more distinct. As soon as the needles are 
removed rub the wounds with indelible ink, 
using the finger to rubitin. This method of 
marking lasts as long as the sheep’s ear re- 
mains intact and is thus not open to the ob- 
jection raised against the metal labels 


method is objectionable, as 


favor 


It is a perma- 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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A SUBURBAN DAIRY FARM IN CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS--See Page 341 
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THE HOMESTEAD AND DAIRY BARN ON A CITY STREET 
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Practical Agriculture. 
MAHORNEY, INDIANA. 


Practical agriculture is the harvesting of 
profitable crops, together with tbe develop- 
ment of the natural fertility of the soil and 
increasing its productiveness. It calls for the 
destruction of noxious growth and conditions 
by tillage, drainage of tlooded sections, irriga- 


J. P. 


tion of arid regions and fertilization of bar- 
renness. The returns from practical agricul- 
ture seem always equal to the sagacity of the 


mind or cunningness of the labor given to it, 


always equal to the human intelligence and 
euergy expended. Intelligent seeding and 


industrious tillage and search for the treas- 
ures of the tield precede a bountiful crop and 
protitable harvest. It is a triumph worthy of 
true manhood to turn barrenness into fertil- 
ity. 

In the yield on our better conditioned soils, 
there is room for increase, but itis not wis- 
dom to incur an expense in fertilizing them 
beyond what the returns in increased crops 
will repay. Neither is it good husbandry to 
sell off straw at a few dollars per ton, when 
there are soils to which it would be worth 
twice the amount, used asa topdressing or 
otherwise. Usually most crups are worth, for 
feeding on the farm, all or more than their 
market value, besides saving all their manu- 
rial value. Some grains, roots and fruit crops 
are doubtiess exceptions to this rule. Feed- 
ing the soil may be made as profitable as 
stock feeding. The additions of green ma- 
nures, straw or clay to .the rank vegetable 
mold of drained basins and ponds, is profit- 
able when the plant fuod already theré is not 
in condition to be used. It is claimed that 
some fertilizers are exhausters of the soil, ‘ ‘en- 
riching the father and impoverishing the 
son.*’ This can never be true when the fer- 
tilizers used add plant food; and let me say 
that the barnyard manure is the ideal ma- 
nure. One neighbor claims that clover is the 
ideal fertilizer. Another, who has raised corn 
crops for ten years on a field, says that he has 
kept up and increased its fertility by fall 
seeding to rye and plowing under the crop 
each spring. 1 have materially increased the 


growth on grazing land and have doubled 
the yield on hay fields by generous topdress- 
ing. 


Practical agriculture is selecting for the soil 
tilled the crop best adapted to it and best 
suited to one’s use, or the available market. 
It is following a practical rotation of crops 
that makes the most widely different use of, 
or draws upon, the elements of plant food in 
the soil. It is choosing the best live stock to 
breed, or feed, for the present demands of the 
market and keeping them in the best form. It 
is selecting pure bred males for breeding and 
well bred grades for feeding for the market. 
It is studying the future needs of the market 
and preparing for them with marketable 
stuff. An illustration to the point is that of 
one of Indiana’s most successful farmers. Be- 
tore hogs took a boom he predicted their ad- 
vance, prepared for it and advised others to 
do so. 

The results have been regular sales of hogs 
from his farm each year since, amounting to 
over $3000, Practical agriculture is profitable 
agriculture. It is making money out of herds 
and tlocks. It is rural prosperity. It is fat 
cattle and lots of grass. It is hogs all fattened 
and corn left in the crib. It is stout teams, 
broad acres, modern machinery, bountifu 
crops. It1s honest labor and lots of it. It is 
intelligent judgment directing the sturdy arm 
of labor in the fields or among the flocks. It 
is based on truth, justice and business prin- 
ciples: on experiments having commendable 
results. 

It is more than these. It is life, hope, free- 
dom and opportunity for the highest develop- 
ment of the man, as wellas the soil, creps and 


flocks. It is more than mere money getting, 
more than wmiserliaess. In the agriculture 
that produces rich farms, well-kept soil, fine 


herds, well-filled barns, yet which shows also 
a wife and mother worn and broken with 
slavish toil, daughters unhealthy, unhappy 
and uneducated, sons a mockery of the divine 
mage in which they were created, having no 
love for the calling which has only had tasks 















FARM PROBLEMS 


and burdens for them, we behold a criminal 
failure and a most unholy sacrifice. The op- 
erations of practical, successful agriculture 


must be a blessing to humanity and a _ protit 
tothe farmer. It builds and supports his 
home with the eomforts of the 19th century 


eivilization. It befriends his wife, civilizes 
the man, educates and endows his children 
and affords opportunity for their greater good 
and happiness. 


Shredded Fodder Best. 


PLUMB, INDIANA EXPERIMENT STATION. 





c. S. 


During the past few years unusual interest 


has been taken in shredding fodder. Many 
have hesitated thinking that the shredded 
corn would not keep well in the mow or 


stack. When first practiced more or less fod- 
der was shredded in a somewhat damp condi- 
tion. It invariably heated in the mow, be- 
came musty and gave unsatisfactory results. 
The fodder should not be run through the 
machine until it is entirely @ry and well 
cured. It would be better over-dry than not 
dry enough. In 1895 at the indiana exper- 
iment station all of the corn fodder was 
shredded. It kept wellin the mow, and was 
free from mustiness. The cattle and sheep ate 
it freely,and it was used well into the spring. 

There are several points in favor of shredded 
fodder. It is more economical to feed than 
the uncut corn. It is eaten up cleaner by the 
stock than most cut fodder, there being less 
waste due to the absence of the hard, sharp- 
edged and short butt pieces of stalk usually 
found in eut fodder. The refuse makes bet- 
ter material for bedding than does whole 
stalks or cut pieces, being finer and softer. It 
handles far better in the manure pile than 
does the entire stalk. It does not make the 
mouths of cattle sore, while that of coarsely 
cut fodder oftentimes does. It packs more 
economically in the mow than does uncut 
fodder. The feeding value of shredded and 
cut fodder is practically the same. 

Shredding is coming more and more into 
practice, and many farmers are making use of 
the process. Shredders and huskers combined 
are made, or the shredders may be bought 
separately jaled shredded corn hay may 
now be found in tne hay markets and it fur- 
nishes a valuable class of coarse fond for 
horses, cattle and sheep. A ton of shredded 
fodder contains over three-fourths of a ton of 
digestible food for the animal body. In these 
times of low prices, the farmers of the coun- 
try cannot afford to allow their fodder corn 
crop to go to waste, so long as it can be used 
instead of other rough stuff. Shredded, it may 
be handled and fed to the greatest advantage. 


The Success of Co-Operation, 





Another instance along this line is afforded 
by the Leeds (Eng) co-operative society, 
which celebrated its fiftieth anniversary Sept 
4, by ajubilee upon its attainment of net 
prolits amounting to $750,000 per year. It 
is the largest co-operative effort among work- 
ingen in the world. Started by a few poor 
flax spinners, it now has 37.000 members, does 
an annual business of more than $7,500,000 
and has a capital and reserve of about $2,500,- 
200. At the price at which successful business 
enterprises have recently been floated in Eng- 
land, this society could be sold out for nearly 
$20,000,000, giving each member a moderate 
competency. The society has several enor- 
mous department stores, besides factories for 
producing its goods. It has done much to 
bring about a better life, a better manner of 
living, better manners and happier homes 
among its membership and throughout the 
whole city 

It is work hke this that demonstrates the 
great strength of co-operation under proper 
management, and the sooner American farm- 
ers and workingmen realize this and profit by 
it, the better it will be for them. American 
capitalists and business men are co-operating 
through large companies and trusts, to their 
great profit. They know a good thing when 
they see it and hence co-operate. Farmers 
and workingmen should likewise co-operate, 
and they ought to be able to do so quite as 
successfully as their Engiish cousins. 

The magnitude of the co-operative whole- 











sale society of Manchester, England, which 
supplies nearly 2,000 co-operative sto1les with 
more or less of their goods, has heen frequently 
mentioned in these columns. During the 
three months ended June 26, 1897, this whole. 


sale agency imported direct fromm the Unite 
States, food products to the value of nearly 
$400,000 against $50.0U0 from Australia, $50,0Cy 
from Canada,while it bought nearly $2,000,000 


worth of butter, eggs and bacon from Den- 
mark, Finland and Hollaud. We have fre- 
quently suggested that our western Creawmeries 


inight make a ten-struke by getting the trade 
of this immense institution, and shipping 
butter by the train load direct to. the ship’s 


side at Boston, to be unloaded at the wholesale 
society’s warehouses on the Manchester canal, 
The New York state cheese trade might do the 
same thing. 





injuring Tillable Lands. 


M. C. K., VIRGINIA. 


Trampling land in the winter and plowing 
too early in the spring will easily ruin tilla- 
ble land. Both practices are by far too com- 
mon. It is the custom of some farmers to al- 
low their stock to range over the fields as soon 
as the latest crops are gathered, and even dur- 


ing the winter, withont regard to the condi- 
tion of the ground, whether it is water soak- 
ed or not. There is no practice more general 


and none which destroys the very life of the 
land more quickly than the method oé plow- 
ing the land for spring crops when the water 
gathers in the bottom of the furrow after the 
plow has passed. 

The tenantry system has led the renter into 
the very reprehensible practice of plowing for 
crops so early that the furrow slices glisten in 
the sun, and when a handful of the upturned 
soil can be compressed in the palin of the hand 
like a piece of putty. It is in this way that 
very good clay uplands are so badly injured 
in a singie season that years of clover seeding 
are needed to restore them. The clods form- 
ed beneath the hoofs of animals and by too 
wet plowing are more injurious than the ex- 
cessive cropping without clovering which is 
so common in the oldest settled South Atlan- 
tic states. 





Congress of Agricultural Industries. —This, to 
be heid during the trans-Mississippi exposi- 
tion at Omaha, Neb, next year, will be 
posed of representative delegates from all 
state boards of agriculture, agricultural jour- 
nals, horticultural societies, dairymen’s asso- 
ciations, live stock breeders’ societies and all 
other kindred organizations. It will con- 
tinue in session from two to four weeks, dur- 
ing which time a number of agricultural so- 
cieties will hold their annual conventions. 
The congress will be distinctively education- 
al and has received the hearty co-operation of 
Sec’y Wilson and of all the great agricultural 
journals. Tne foremost things in agriculture 
wil! be there. 


colb- 





Fattening Pigs on New Corn and Ground 
Rye Slops.—Ii have fed for years past, corn 
and ground rye, the corn in ear from the time 
it is in roasting ear stage until it is hard, 
with ground rye mixed every morning with 
water, one pail of the ground feed to four of 
water. I do not feed it stale. My hogs 
have the run of clover after grain is off, with 
continuous supply of salt and wood ashes, 
also a bag of ground sulphurina barrel. I 
have heard complaints of sickness from feed- 
ing new corn, but have always had healthy 
pigs by this method of feeding.—[L. F. 5S. 
Shanck, Monmouth Co, N J. 


Wheat Yield in Various Countries—The 


average production per acre in the wheat 
growing countries named has been estimated 
as follows: Detimark, 31 bushels; 0 K, 29; 
Norway, 25; Belgium, 214; Holland, 214; 
Manitoba, 20; Germany, 19: France, 17; 
Austria, 163; British Columbia, 15; Ontario, 


Italy 12; Quebec, 10; New 
94; Rus- 


14; Hungary, 13}; 
South Wales, 13; all of Australasia, 
Sia, scant 5. 





The French Oats Crop, according to official 
returns, is 248,000,000 bu compared. with 256,- 
000,000 bu in ’96. 
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Feeding Cattle on a Large Scale. 





With so many farmers inclined to devote 
less land and less energy to grain growing in 
these years of low prices, and more to grass 
and tlhe live stock industry, it is interesting 
to study some of the reasons for success at- 
tained by live stock growers. The name of 
the Standard Cattle Co of Ames, Neb, has for 
a number of years been a synonym of suc- 
cess in cattle feeding. Some of the methods 
employed have been recited by general man- 
ager it. M. Allen in a recent address before 
the Kansas state board of agriculture. During 
the last ten years, this company has fattened 
about 45,000 cattle, on an average of 4500 an- 
nually. The cost of feed has averaged as low 
as $13 per bead ina single year and as high as 
$32; cust of labor $2 to $3.50 per head. Included 
in the cattle in the feed lots were always large 
numbers of low grade steers, yearlings, bulls 
and cows of all kinds. Taking all classes of 
cattle handled, with the cost covering this 
long series of years, it is found that the cost 
of feed in ordinary years averaged about $15 
per head. 

The subjoined table presents in an itemized 
form the average cost of the feeds one year 
with another, this of course taking no account 
of tirst cost of cattle. Ames being located in 
a section of the country where coarse graius 


STOCK 





of different kinds, it should be stated that for 
along time, large amounts of cornstalks or 
corn stover, not appearing in this list, have 
been included in the rations of the cattle, al- 
though their value is included in the charge 
for labor. This would increase the figure put 
down in each year for feed and decrease the 
charge for labor probably about $1. It will 
be noted that corn forms the most important 
part of the ration, although oil cake is revog- 


nized for its worth. In the season of ’94-95, 
following the partial failure of the western 
corn crop, liberal quantities of bran were fed 


and also more or less wheat. 
COST OF FEEDING CATTLE FOR FOOD AND LABOR 
DURING THREE SEASONS. 
1893-94, 182 days 1894-95, 152 days 1895-96, 171 days 


Quantity (ost Quantity Cost Quantity Cost 
p head phead .- head p ca head p head 
Corn and corn crop, 46.6bu $9.52 23bu $12.13 40.7 bu § 7.19 
Oats and oat crop, = — .sbu 09 8.6 bu 2.17 
Bran, 1.7 bu 75 61bu 244 5.2 bu 1.59 
Oil cake, 8.3 bu 2.07 7.6 bu 4.27 3.7 bu 1.67 
ay, 8 tons 29 .6tons 3.61 .4tons 63 
Forage beets, - _- — 12 — 1.24 
Ensilage, _ 2 — £8 — 72 
Salt, eo — 03 — .02 
Wpeet, P rr" » — 41 = 213 — _ 
otal food, 51.6 bu 2 og 46.4 bu P 58.2 bu » 
Total hay, 8 oad 13.38 “6 ao 24.85 “"'4 et 14.58 
Labor, os 162 — 17 _ 2.55 
Coal, — 24— 24— 16 
Oil, - 4 — _- — -- 
Insurance, = _ — 21 — — 
Horse forage, oo 21 — 3 — 45 
Total labor, - 2u — 249 — 3.16 
Total food and 
labor, — 15.48 — 7.34 — 17.74 
With large numbers of Gattle, Manager 
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provided, a great economy in food may thus 
be gained. I do not pretend, of course, that 
such food will be as valuable as pure corn, 
oats, wheat, bran and oil cake, but I am act- 
ing on the theory that many valuable nutri- 
ents are lost under ordinary systems of feed- 
ing, and although I do not expect so simple a 
thing as physical preparation of the corn 
plant to effect a wonderful revolution in feed- 
ing, anushoping to gain something valuable 
by it.’’ 








Proper Food Prevents Pig-Eating. 


R. C. MORRIS, ILLINOIS. 





No sow that has the range ofa clover field, or 
that has a large part of her daily ration, bran, 
shipstuff or middlings ever eats her pigs. Pig- 
eating sows generally are fed a heating diet 
of corn, a feed notably deficient in protein, 
but especially phosphates and potash. The 
pig-eating habit grows out of the craving of 
the mother for that quality of which her sys- 
tem has been so thoroughly depleted in the 
development of her young. 

Throw a beef head from the slaughterhouse 
to the most confirmed pig-eating sow and she 
will drop a pig out of ber mouth to eat the 
meat and crunch the bunes. A _ 300-lb sow 
will entirely consume every part of a _ beef 
head that she can break, become quiet and 
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STANDARD CATTLE CO’S STOCK IN FEED LOTS 


are generaliy abundant and cheap, the figures 

would not hold good in the older middle and 

sastern states, yet form a valuable object les- 

son to feeders everywhere. 

COST OF FEED AND LABOR PER HEAD AND COST 
OF GRAIN. 
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1886-87, 5417 151 14.09 3.49 17.58 .28 .50 .60 .92.41 —.51 75 
1887-88, 5586 202 3.01 28.29 .35 .62 .48 .96 .61 — .63 89 
1888-89, 4269 180 3.02 1 25 .44 .54 83.46 — .47 87 
1889-90, 6033 197 15.40 2.17 1 -18 .32 .41 .88 41 — .35 83 
1890-91, 7298 222 32.29 2.3 2 46 .82 .94 1.12 .71 — .89 79 
1891-92, 2176 252 2 $.27 2 28 .50 .69 1.05 .75 — .50 95 
1892-93, 1222 126 2. 25.44 — 1.12 .51°'— .49 93 
1843-94, 2579 182 23.41 — 1.11 .80 — .46 90 
1894.95, 5925 152 .44 .78 .87 1.06 .71 .87 .82 60 
1845-96, 3827 171 18 .32 .44 .80 .54 — .39 69 
The fact is emphasized that when 
feeding is done on a_ large _ scale, 


it is clear that by far the most impor- 
tant economy must be made in the item of 
feed. Referring to the table giving quantities 


Allen does not like feeding whole corn, rely- 
ing upon hogs to follow, but prefers to grind 
the corn and grind as finely as possible. He 
has always considered bran a very important 
addition, using it freely. As long ago as ’88 
the practice was begun of putting corn in 
shock, and this has been followed ever since. 
By this means itis possible to secure both 
hay and grain from the same land in as large 
lots as if they were obtained from different 
land. Shocked corn is fed by hauling toa shed, 


where itis cut up by power and conveyed 
directly into wagons, then hauled to the cat- 


tle. This feeding is begun as soon as the cat- 
tle arrive from the range and at the same 
time sugar beets are fed whole in the same 
boxes. Concluding his address on cattle feed- 
ing, Mr Allen said: ‘*While I do not wish to 
express any disrespect for the balanced ration, 
or, in other words, for nitrogenous foods, and 
have commonly fed them in large quantities 
in order to reach a greater and more uniform 
economy of food, Iam now experimenting in 
a better paysical preparation of the corn 
plant, and I should say a general use of cheap 
and buiky foods. Iam inclined to believe 
that if good enough vattle are fed and shelter 








nurse her pigs with evident satisfaction. 
Coal, slack, rotten wood,old bones laid on the 
coals in the cook stove after the meal has 
been cooked, to soften thein, regularly fed to 
sows that are expected to farrow soon, will 
help to furnish the needed food and prevent 
that abnormal state that results in eating 
pigs. 

A very large part of the diet of brood sows 
ought to be bran and shipstuff, and the pigs 
will come with a strong bone structute, 
healthy and vigorous. These feeds are very 
rich in bone-making material. What we want 
is preventive measures, not cruel straight 
jackets to restrain. Study the nature and 
quality of the feed you use and you control 
the results. 

a 

Cattle for Cuba.—Two cargoes of cattle, com- 
prising 1500 head, have been shipped from 
Galveston to Havana, and it is expected that 
further exports will follow. It is reported 
Cuba is looking tothe U S for her cattle, 
those of the island having been slaughtered 
asa result of the war. Heretofore, South 
America has supplied most of the trade, and 
the present movement is therefore significant. 
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Live Stock Again in Great Favor. 


That the long period of depression in live 
stock, so prominent a few months ago, is end- 
ed is clearly in evidence in many ways. This 
fact applies principally to horses, cattie and 
Hogs have sold very low at different 
times the past five years. Yet they are quick- 
ly and easily fattened for market; the corn 
crop has been abundant the past three years 
and farmers nave made money even at the 
level often maintained. As for other branches 
of the live stock trade, the low point was ap- 


sheep. 


parently pussed during the winter of °96-7. 
Special inquiry made by this journal each 


winter shows the period Just named the turn- 
ing point in the long and serious decline of 
the live stock industry. Our returns this year 


for the first time since the decline began 
show an increase in the aggregate value; 


small, it is true, yet none the less gratifying. 

Ihe decided and unquestioned improvement 
in the horse industry has been especially ap- 
parent the past eight or ten months, and 
while there is room for further advance in 
prices before the situation will be satisfactory 


to breeders, the ground gained is highly en- 
couraging. One and two years ago it was 


difticult to market common to fairly good an- 


imals at anything like decent figures. In the 
comparatively recent past the improvement 


has been general all along the line. Values at 
the sale stables are somewhat higher, and our 
advices from the interior from time to time 
show a decidedly smalier pressure of offer- 
ings of common stock at indifferent prices. 
The most gratifying gain, however, has been 
made in the class of animals for best home 
trade and for export account. Breeders are 
evidently keenly alive to this fact, but it is 
impossible to turn cff good horses with any- 
thing like the rapidity other classes of live 
stock are fitted for market; and in portions of 
the country there is actual searcity of availa- 
ble offerings. Our export trade in horses has 
never been in such gvod shape. During 12 
months ended June 30 we exported 39,532 
horses, worth nearly $5,000,000, compared with 
25,126 head in 96, worth $3,500,000. In the past 
three months, always quiet ones in the horse 
trade, a continuously good demand has been 
noted for the better grades of animals, and 
advices from the country sections show gen- 
eral encouragement onthe part of farmers and 
breeders. 

As for the eattle feeding, there has been for 
months a phenomenally urgens demand for 
stockers and feeders, now in a measure satis- 
fied. Prices for beef cattle are fairly good, 
our export trade is excellent, and the posi- 
tive turn for the better in the business situa- 
tion means greater industrial activity, and 
greater home consumption of beef and beef 
product. Added to this is the further fact 
that enormous quantities of old corn still re- 
main in all the surplus states of the middle 
and central west from the record-breaking 
crops of ’9% and ’96. The corn crop of ’97 
will be much smaller than either of these, yet 
taking the three years together au enormous 
surplus of grain isin sight. When it is re- 
membered that some 9%) % of all the corn 
raised on farms is consumed within the bor- 
ders of the county where grown, it will be 
seen farmers are more than ready to convert 
it into beef at present and prospective prices 
for the latter. In addition to the plentiful 
supplies of corn, the ’97 hay cropis an enor- 
mous one, and a large part of it will seek an 
outlet in this way. This is particularly true, 
as an important portion of the hay is rather 
inferior in quality, and farmers will prefer to 
feed it rather than market it. These facts ex- 
plain the activity in the market for young 
cattle and point to a further and rapid build- 
ing up of this as well as other branches of 
the live stock industry. 

a 


Packing Apples--Cold Storage. 





waintain an 
scant 2 deg 


The big cold storage plants 
even temperature for apples of 


above the freezing point. Immediately after 
being gathered and before. the natural heat 


has escaped, a temperature fully 20 deg below 
freezing can be berne witnout injury. In 
fact, a large part of the best apples that were 
successfully held until late last spring, were 


allowed to cvol in this manner at the time of 
harvest, and kept all the better for it. Of 
course after the fruit has once lost its natural 
heat it cannot safely be kept below the freez- 
Ing point. 

‘IT would recommend packing apples into 
barrels directly from the tree,’’ writes C. C. 
Bell of the national apple shippers’ ass’n, ‘‘or 
as soon as the fruit cun be carefully assorted. 
Pack only sound fruit, and never let apples 
lie in piles in the orchard, as is yet the prac- 
tice with many farmers who do this that the 
fruit may go through a ‘sweat,’ as they term 
it. It is always detrimental to the apples to 
place them ou the ground while gathering, 
and I advise that they never be permitted to 
touch the ground from the tree to the barrel.’’ 





Exports to South America of cereals from 
the United States are larger this season than 
for several years. Complete official data for 
Aug and Sept are lacking, but we are in- 
formed that the 80,000 bu wheat shipped to 
Argentina last week from New York is the 
third lot sent thither from that port, besides 
reported shipments from San Francisco. That 
country may buy a lot more before her new 
crop is available in Dee and Jan. How ut- 
terly exhausted Argentina’s stocks are ap- 
pears from the following exhibit of her re- 
ports since July 1, in millions of bushels: 
ARGENTINE CORN AND WHEAT EXPORTS. 


—— --Corn——— ——-Wheat—— 

1897. 1896 1895. 1897. 1896. 1895 

July, | 5.8 5.3 _ 6 2.9 
Aug, 3 5.6 4.9 _ 2 3 
Sept, — 6.3 4.4 - — - 
Oct, —_ 8.3 3.4 — a 
Nov, — —_ — — _ _ 
Dec, -- a —- _ — — 
Total, 2.0 26.0 q — 8 3.3 
May-July,4.3 11.3 9.6 — — — 
Jan-June, — _ 1.7 162 33.2 
52 weeks, — 47.3 38.4 — 18.3 45.1 


Observe that whereas Argentina is shipping 
out no corn, but may have to import this 
half year, during the last half of ’96 she ex- 
ported 26 million and in las¢ half of ‘95 18 
million bushels. For the whole year of 
1897, Argentine corn exports will be 40 million 
bushels less than last year, while her wheat 
export this year will not reach 2 million 
against 18 iast and 45 millions in ’95. 


Buenos Ayres Wheat Situation continues 
one of the influential factors in the market. 
Late advices,via English cables, say that dur- 
ing the last week or so, crops have suffered 
more by drouth and severe frosts than from 
locusts. This is not saying much, however,as 
no reliable data is yet at hand indicating 
whether there is oris not actual damage to 
the growing crop by reason of insect pests. 
At the same time, reports of this character 
tend to keep the shorts in the speculative 
market nervous. The Buenos Ayres Standard 
of Aug 23, the latest available, is inclined to 
accept with a grain of allowance the early es- 
timates that Argentina will have an export 
surplus of 60 to 70 million bu. ‘‘In this most 
uncertain climate,’’ it says, ‘‘and especially 
from an agricultural point of view, it would 
he folly to place any reliance on such fore- 
easts. The farmer has still several months 
ahead, not to mention the standing danger of 
locust invasion. Compared with last year, 
the season is no doubt vastly more satisfacto- 
ry in every way,but all forecasts in the month 
of August are very premature.’’ No doubt 
exists as to the fact of actual exports of wheat 
from this country to the South American re- 
public. A Belgian steamship has cleared from 
New York for Buenos Ayres carrying a cargo 
of 174,300 bu wheat. 





The Agricultural Tariff—-R. R. M.: It 
would be more or less unsatisfactory to at- 
tempt to briefly summarize the new tariff as 
it pertains to agricultural produce, compared 
with the Wilson tariff. Consequently we will 
not undertake to do so in these columns, but 
this whole matter will be very clearly set 
forth in full detail in our forthcoming alma- 
nac and annual for 1898. This of course will 
be done in a strictly non-partisan way, but so 
that any reader can intelligently compare nos 
only the rates but the effect of the operation 
of the three tariffs. 
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WINTER DAIRYING. 


Some Good Rations. 





In making proper grain rations for dairy 
cows, it will usually be found more economic 
al to purchase sowe of the cheap by-prod 
rather than depend on balancing, the ratio 
with grains which can be raised on our fa 
and when it comes to purchasing feeds, 
chase them in carload lots so as to get bott 
prices (H. J. Patterson, Bulletin 47, Mary- 
land experiment station). If no 
feels justified in buying a carload, two or 
three in the same community certainly 
combine to that extent at least. The 
mum carload of feed is 12 tons and the 1 
mum 20 tons. At the station the folk 
prices per ton ruled the past winter: Homi 
chop $11, wheat bran 11, linseed meal 16.50, 
cream gluten meal 13.50, cottonseed meal 17, 

The hominy chop will take the place in the 
ration of corn meal, though a little 
To these prices I have placed in the estimates 
of the cost of rations which I give later th: 
following values upon some of our fodders: 
Cut and shredded fodder $5, silage 1, clover 
hay 10, mixed hay 12, corn and cobmeal 10. 

The following are examples of some grain 
rations which may be used: No 1—Grain mix- 
ture. Hominy chop 500 lbs, wheat bran 300 
lbs, gluten meal 100 lbs, Jinseed meal 100 lbs. 
To an average cow fed 10 or 12 lbs per day of 
the above grain mixture and all the cut 
fodder she will eat, which will be about 10 
lbs per day, such a ration will have a_ nutri- 
tive ratio of 1 to 6.6 and cost 84 to 10 cents 
per day for each cow. 

If instead of feeding fodder alone you wer 
to substitute half the fodder by 20 lbs of si- 
lage per day, the cost of the ration would be 
reduced and have a nutritive ratio of 1.7. 
The same grain ration with mixed hay would 
have a nutritive ratio of 1:6.3, but would 
cost about 2 cents more per day. No 2—Grain 
mixture. Hominy chop 400 lbs, wheat bran 
600 lbs. Such a grain mixture would cost about 
54 cts per day for an average cow eating 10 /bs 
per day, and would go well with a fodder ra- 
tion of 20 }bs corn silage and 5 lbs clover hay 
per day per cow. 

No 3—Grain mixture. Corn-and-cob 
600 lbs, gluten meal 400 lbs. This grain ra- 
tion would cost 5¢ cents per day and could be 
fed with a fodder ration of 10 lbs ent eorn 
fodder per day. Sucha ration would have a 
nutritive ratio of 1:6.3. 

No 4—Grain mixture. Corn-and-cob 
400 lbs, wheat bran 400 lbs, cottonseed meal 
200 lbs. Ten pounds of this and 10 lbs of cut 
fodder per day will make a good ration for an 
average cow and will give a nutritive 
of 1:6.3 and cost 8} cents per day per cow. 


one pe on 


richer. 
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No 5—Grain wixture. Corn meal 400 lbs, 
wheat bran 300 Ibs, linseed meal 300 Ibs 
A cow weighing 700 to 900 lbs would require 


10 to 12 lbs per day of the grain mixture with 


6 lbs of cut corn fodder and 20 lbs of silage 
per day. Such a ration would have a _ unutri- 


tive ratio of 1:5.5. 

These few rations will give an idea of what 
rations are and how they are made up, but 
may not be applicable to any individual case. 


The selection of the by-product will vary 
from time to time with the market and local- 
ity and should be chosen with reference to 
cheapness, other things being equal. The 


prices fixed on the home products are about 
as much as can be realized at present market 
prices, so feeding them to cows would afford 


a home market for things that cannot be dis- 
posed of easily if at all. A ration, such as 
grain mixture No 1, with cut corn fodder, 
would make a year’s feed cust about $31.00 
per cow. 

In practice many will find that they can 
feed cows cheaper than this where soiling 


crops are used a good portion of the year, but 
it was not deemed advisable to consider any 
lower figures in this presentation of the sub- 
ject, as beginners could not calculate on start- 
ing off on any cheaper basis. These consid- 
erations show that many a farmer may be 
able with good cows and good methods to go 
into dairying and make good wages for him- 
self, have a profitable market for crops which 
are now unprofitable, and also improve his 











farm, and on the whole make the farm pay 
which, under the present sy stem, is going be- 
hind financially. 





Filled Cheese Law Helps Dairy Products. 





the commissioner of 
internal revenue, just published, shows that 
the filled cheese law, which went into effect 
a year 4go,bas put an effectual stop to exports 
of this commodity. At least no filled cheese 
vas Withdrawn for export during the last fis- 
cal year under the provisions of the new law. 
Meanwhile U S exports of cheese increased 
frow 36,777,000 lbs in *96 to 50,945,000 lbs in’97. 
itis a well known fact in trade circles that 
liberal quantities of cheese from this country 
are sent acruss the line, branded as Canadian, 
and then exported to England. During the 
year ended June 30, ’97, we exported 8,480,000 
lbs cheese to British North America (i e, Can- 
ada); and during July, ’97, 4,143,000 lbs, 
against 989,000 lbs a year earlier. 

The tilled-cheese law seems to be working 
smoothly and unquestionably restricts the 
output and consumption of this imitation of 
the pure dairy prodnet. During the period of 
about 10 mos ended June 30, 1,665,000 Ibs 
filled-cheese were produced by seven factories, 
all of which are located in Ill. This outturn 
paid a tax of $16,630, and in addition, the 
seven factories each paid a special tax of 400 
per annum. Eight states only show any li- 
censes to sell filled-cheese at retail, the entire 
number of stores handling the product under 
government licenses numbering but 62. Of 
these 4 are in Ill, 3in Ind, 29 in La, 19 in Ma, 
2in Mo. 2in NN J,2in Vaand 1 in W Va. 
Where are our southern legislatures ? For a 
number of years past the export cheese trade 
has been rapidly transferred from the U S to 
Canada, but it is reasonable to hope now that 
the U S product will stand so well in the eyes 
of foreign consumers that the direct business 
will steadily and rapidly increase. 


The annual report of 





Dairying in the Suburbs. 


Those whose farms are located in the sub- 
urbs of many large towns and cities of tne 
middle and eastern states, are usually able to 
juarket their imilk to good advantage. But 
todo this requires modern methods in the 
dairy and business methods in the mar- 
This is what makes so instruc- 
tivea visit to the farm of L. J. Kendall, 
whose 100 acres now provide forage for 70 head 
of cattle and eight horses, but the grain is 
ull bought. This successful dairy farm is 
located in Worcesrer Co, Mass, and some of 
its features are portrayed in our frontispiece 
in this issue of American Agriculturist. 
This year the 50 acres of mowing av- 
erage over two tons per acre of hay. The 
cattle averaze 45 cows in milk the year 
round. Every cow must come up toa stan- 
dard of 9 qts milk per day the year througb or 
he is disposed of, whether thoroughbred or 
not. Nearly ail of the stock exceed this stan- 
lard, being mostly thoroughbred Jerseys, 
some of them with big records. 


keting. 


All the cattle are pastured from May until 
October. During the flush of the milk flow 
but little grain is ted, sviling crops and pas- 


the feed to clear the ani- 
mals’ systems and tone them up. This year, 
for soiling crops, 14 acres rye was cut from 
May 27to June 5. Then 1} acres wheat fur- 
nished green feed, June 6 to 21, while oats 
and peas in successive sowings of from 1 to 2 
wcres at a time furnished nutritious feed 
until corn fodder was ready to cut in August. 

During winter, both hay and ensilage are 
fed. The winter grain ration consists of a 
basis of oats or a mixed feed of gluten, lin- 
seed, oatmeal and corn meal, varying per cow 
from 3 to 4 quarts at a feed, morning and 
night; they are then given all the hay they 
will eat. An experiment is to be tried this 
winter by feeding a larger quantity of coarser 
feed, such as the new process linseed meal 
bran, ete. The action of such feeds on the 
system of the cows will be studied for its 
healthful as well as economic results. Fresh 
running water is before the cows in the stable 
at all times by means of the Buckley water- 
ing device. In the afternoon, after the grain 
is fed, each cow receives about 30 lbs of ensi- 


turage constituting 
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lage. The silo holds 150 tons and was filled 
about Sept 15 with Leaming and Eureka corn 
cut in j in lengths. 

Milking begins at 3.30 morning and after- 
noon, four men doing the work. Specially 
constructed pails are used, the strainers being 
made removable, both wire and clotn. The 
seams of each pail are soldered, to allow of 
thorough cleansing. Strainers, pails and cans 

re put in boiling water and every precaution 
taken to make them thoroughly clean. The 
milk is aerated by being plaved in a 12-qt can 
with small holes at the bottom. The milk 
drips into a can filled with ice, which sets in 
a large tank-like can holding 36 gal; as the 
milk fills the tank, the louded can floats on 
the milk. This system of aeration is in use 
largely in central New York. The milk is 


drawn out into cans and glass bottles. The 
average yield is 450 qts per day, which is 
sold at 6 and 8¢ per qt. The customers are 


the most desirable in the city of Worcester, 
Mass. Payments are made by bills being sent 
out the first of each month. 





How to Milk Properly. 


J. L. HERSEY. 





A man of my acquaintance who generally 
did his own milking, employed a boy. The 
milk shrank one-third in two weeks. The 
farmer resumed milking and in two weeks 
got the same amount as before. Afterwards 
he set the hired man to milking and the milk 
shrank 10 % in two weeks, and in two weeks 
more, the farmer milking again, was back at 
the standard. This man milks quickly and 


very clean. He closes the forefinger and 
thumb around the teat high up and makesa 
downward motion, tightening the grip and 


forcing out the milk. He then lets go his 
hold, keeping the finger and thumb in circle, 
carries up the hand and presses it smartly 
against the udder, closes and pulls down as 
before. ‘he idea is to give as near as may 
be the same motion the calf does in sucking. 





An Excellent Winter Watering Trough.— 
The bottom of a well-made dry-goods box of 
the proper size is covered to a depth of six 
inches with gravel. A tight barrel is sawed 
through the middle and one-half is placed in 
the center of the box and gravel is filled in 








Cement 


about it nearly to the top. is added 
to bring the filling level with the top and to 
make ail water-tight. A tightly fitting cover 
added to the box makes a firm trough that 
will keep water without freezing in quite se- 
vere weather,as the gravel gives air spaces ail 
about the water. 





Poultry and the Dairy.-—Miller Purvis thinks 
that poultry raising is a profitable adjunct 
to dairying. The same feed that goes to make 
milk and butter will produce eggs. A flock of 
hens properly cared for will return a large 
percentage of profit on the investment. These 
can be kept with little extra expense. Milk 
and skimwmilk and cottage cheese can be fed 
with profit, especially to young fowls. They 
will eat curn, oats, bran properly prepared, 
and even ensilage and clover hay. No extra 
supplies are necessary. 

Peppermint Hay for Live Stock—Mint hay 
has become of value, particularly to those who 
raise sheep. Now that oleomargarine laws 
have been passed in many states, dairy prod- 
ucts will command better prices and this may 
divert people froin raising mint, as the hay is 
said to be undesirable for milch cows.—[H. 
R. Page, Jackson Co, Mich. 
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FOR A QUICK SHINE 
APPLIEDanoPOLISHED 
WITH A CLOTH 


Morse Bros. Props. 


CANTON, ASS. USA: 
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Improved ___sm 


S. Separators 


Turbine. 


For the Dairy and Creamery. 


To be run by Hand, by Belt, or by Steam 
Sizes to suit all. 
We have Everything for Dairy and 
Creamery. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 


BELLOWS FALLS, 


Cireulars Free. 








PUEKISLE CEMENT | ROOFING 


Especially suitable tor Farm Uses. Flexi 





ble, light weight, 

low priced, lasts 
a lifetime, ‘and is 
better and cheap- 
er than shingles, 

tin oriron. Any 
ordinary man 
can easily put it 
on with a knife, 
sawand hammer. 


Fire, rain and wind proof. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Se nd for free descriptive catalogue, comelee & prices. 
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LIP CAE 


25 Wayme Avenue, - -« 


d, Ohio. 








Home-Mixed 
Fertilizers 


A man can save hundreds of 
dollars by mixing his ewn 


fertilizers. 


He saves about 


half the first cost; he can use 
the materials best adapted to 
the particular crop, and conse- 
quently secure the best re- 
sults possible for the money 


spent. 


Nitrate of Soda should 


be used to furnish the nitro- 
gen (ammonia). Itisnotonly 
the cheapest, but the most sol- 
uble, available, and in every 
way the best formof nitrogen. 


“Food for Plants.” 


F A 4%-pare book, a 
ree Tells all about mixing and using 


fertilizers, 


Please ask for it. 


S. M. HARRIS, MORETON FARM (P. 0.) N. Y. 
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BICYCLES 


closed out 
Standard °97 Medels, guarant’d, 
$14 to $30. 96 models 12 
to$20. 2d hand wheels 85 

_Bto 815. Shipped to anyone 
eon approval without advance 
easy Great f: 
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clearing sale 


RN A FP CYCLE 
give one 


x ‘agent in each town FREE U vse tain 
twheel to introduce them. 





IXL THEM ALL. 


QUALITY TELLS 


BEST STEEL MILL. 


STRONGEST STEEL TOWER. we 


long story 


logue ond aol L yy 
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SLOP BUGGY FOR $28.95, 


Also $100. 00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 
$39.90. You don’t pay for them until 
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Carriages, Harness and Saddles in our 
FREEV OnE CATALOGUE. Send forut. 
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Management of House Plants. 
L. R. TAFT, MICHIGAN AGRI EXP STA. 


For most flowering plants the windows 
opening to the suuth are preferable to those 
with a western outlook, as during the short 


days of winter the plants in the latter will 
have but little sun,and then it will be too low 
down near the horizon. For afew plants the 
windows looking to the east may be used and 
for ferns and similar shade-loving sorts, they 
are desirable. While the northern windows 
may be used for some of that class of plants, it 
is not a desirable exposure. 

In case a bay window upon the south side 
of the living room can be obtained for flow- 
ers, very good results can be secured, as shown 
in the accompanying engraving. It should be 
separated from the room by glass doors that 
can be thrown open or closed at pleasure, 
but in case they are not to be had, much of 
the labor of keeping the plants in good condi- 
tion can be saved, if curtains are provided, to 
be used when sweeping. In addition to hooks 


for hanging baskets and bracket stands for 
shelf, 


pot plants, it will be well to have a 
from one to two feet in width, ac- 
cording to the dimensions of the 
window, upon which to arrange 
the smaller plants. This should 
have side pieces one to two inches 
high, and a zine lining. The bot- 
tom could then be covered with 
coarse gravel or fine pebbles, and 
a much better growth could be 
secured, as the plants in small pots 
would then be less likely to 
dry out. 

A simple propagating bed can be 
very easily arranged by supplying 
the necessary clean sand and a 
lamp to turnish bottom heat, unless 
heating pipes run along under the 
shelf, when they would only need 
to be boxed in. Im case the lamp 
is used, it will be necessary to pro- 
vide some sort of shield to prevent 
it from setting fire tu the wooden 
shelf. A shallow galvanized iron 
pan filled with plaster suspended 
above the lamp and close to the 
bottom of the shelf, wiil answer the 
purpose. 

If an ordinary window is to be 
used, it will be well to have a 
similar shelt at the hight of the 
window sill. If made two or three 
feet longer than the window is wide, 
it will hold a considerable number 
of plants. For the bay window and 
the common window as well, if 
the size of the room admits of it, a 
plant stand with shelves in the 
form of stairs, or with a flat top,can 
be used to good advantage to dis- 
play the larger plants. By having 
it arranged with casters, if the 
plants that require a high tempera- 
ture are kept upon it, upun cold 
nights it will be an easy matter to 
roll it back from the window and thus save 
the tender plants from. becoming chilled. 





Another Remedy for San Jose Scale. 

A fungous disease of the dreaded San Jose 
scale has attacked this seale pest in Florida. 
It is possible that this new fungus friend of 
the farmer may prove to be nature’s remedy 
or safeguard against what has threatened to 
be one of the most serious scale pests known 
to horticulture. This fungus (Sphe#rostilbe 
Coccophila) was found by Rolfs of the Florida 
station (Bulletin 41) to thrive under heat and 


cold, wet or drouth. The spores of this fun- 
gus are artificially cultivated on slightly acid 
bread. and aninch of snech infected bread 
shaken ina quart of water will cause the 
spores to be evenly distributed through the 
water. 

This spore-infected water is then  ap- 


plied to the scaly tree by means of a sponge 
or cloth, or may be sprayed on. If wet 
weather follows, the spores are pretty sure to 
live, attack the San Jose scales and kill 
them: but if the weather is dry, it is well to 
wrap moistened burlap or other cloth ioosely 
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about the treated limbs, to keep the spores 
from drying out fora few hours until they 
have taken hold of the scales. Rolfs claims 
that this remedy is more thorough than any 
insecticide, because 1t multiplies more rapid- 
ly than the scale and leaves no sign of dis- 
ease. This treatment is certainly far simpler 
than the expensive hydrocyanic gas method. 
Spraying tbe seale-infested trees with clear 
kerosene or coal oil has proven an excellent 
remedy in New Jersey, Ohio and some other 
states, and should it prove generally satis- 
factory may be more practical than this Florida 
proposition. 





Care of Lawn After Seeding. 





After the lawn is well established the ap- 
plication of some fertilizer annually, or at 
farthest every alternate season, before freezing 
weather sets 1n, is essential, using any of 
those employed in the original preparation of 
the soil. Each possesses the same relative 
value, with the possible exception of manure, 
which has the additional objection of being 
unsightly while on the lawn. Bone meal 
at the rate of 600 pounds per acre is especially 





IRRIGATION FROM TROUGH TO FURROW 


Making a little water do a lot of business. 


While 1t does not act 
objections to the 
In applying bone 


good for this purpose. 
as quickly, the important 
use of manure are avoided. 


meal, [ like to mix it with about an equal 
bulk of clean soil and let the mixture stand 
three or four days to Slightly ferment, when 


it seems to act more quickiy on the sod. 
Lawns are often made by sodding with turf 
brought from other places. This is desirable 
for immediate effect when the expense is not 
an item, and often has better results than 
sowing seed, where perfectly clean sod may 
be had. Moreover, sodding is quite essential 
on terraces or otier abruptly rolling places 
where the soil is liable to wash down before 
a turf is formed. It is a good plan to have 
clean cut sod fur eiging along the walks. The 
ground is prepared the same for sodding as 
for seeding. ‘The sods are cut in convenient 
sizes and about one and a half inehes thick. 
The ground should be sprinkied just before 
the sod is laid and again immediately after. 





Laying Down Small Fruits.—In_ rigorous 
climates, canes of small 
down and 
expected the following season. 


fruit must be laid 
covered with earth, 1f fruiting is 
Remove two 





























or three inches of soil from the base of 
hill just before the ground freezes. Gather 
the vines in close form and bend gently in 
the direction in which the tops are.to be jaid, 
One man should hold the tops while another 
inserts a fork on the opposite side of the bush 
and presses firmly against the hill, forcing ig 
to the ground and bending in the roots only. 
Place the top of the succeeding hill along the 


the 


side of the preceding vne. ‘The work can be 
done any time after frosts begin to appear, 
This method of protection can be given at the 
expense of $7 or $8 per acre and novo attempt 
should be made to grow berries in northern 


climates without it. 
difficult but simply requires a little care 
experience.—[M. A. Thayer, Wisconsin 


The process is not at al 
l 


aud 





Signs of Frosty Nights—A slight freeze may 
ruin the garden and yet we may have a week’s 


fine weather after a frosty night. What are 
the signs of a frosty night? A clear day with 


fresh winds followed at sundown by a calm 
and a clear sky will surely be followed by a 
fall in the temperature during the night. 
Why? The wind has been bringing in coo) air 
all day and carrying away the heat of the sun 
and the ground. A calm permits 
the air to .part with its heat. 


Absence of clouds means that the 


heat can escape quickly upward 
and be lost. The earth radiates 
heat rapidly into stili air and 


under a clear sky this also is rapidly 
lost. The result—a frosty night. If 
you see these signs at sunset, cover 


your choice plants with cloth or 
old newspapers. <A _ very slight 
protection that checks the upward 
radiation of heat from the earth 
may save the plants.—[Charles 
Barnard. 


My Plan for Getting Rid of peach 
yellows is for Maryland, Delaware 
and other great peach growing (is- 
tricts to establish their own 
nurseries and grow their own trees. 
These should produce the pits for 
all other nurseries. Pits should be 
taken from the very healthiest 
seedling trees only. Carry this 
process of selection to the limit and 
do not stop uniil perfectly heaithy 


trees are secured. The states 
should then pass laws prohibiting 
the planting of trees not grown 
frow tested pits, and the pits or 


young trees should be planted in 
land not previously occupied by 
peaches. Then if the farmer will 
follow suit and plant orchards on 
new land only, carefully destroying 
any trees which show signs of yel- 
lows, I think healthier orchards 
would result in 10 or 12 years.—(W. 
B. Conway, Connecticut. 

American Holly.—The increased 
demand for the American holly 
when loaded with berries for 
Christmas decorations is making rapid in- 
roads upon the supply in parts of the 
middle Atlantic states and further south, and 
there is likely to be a scarcity before many 
years. In anticipation of that time, would 
it not be a good investment for those having 
laud to spare to set out a few or many acres 
of this handsome evergreen for the purpuse 
of supplying the demand for berry-bearing 
branches during the holiday season. If such 
plantations were established, dealers in our 
larger cities would gladly pay an extra price 
for choice selected stock to be forwarded fresh- 
ly cut as ordered. 

Abandoned Mint Stills—Every year here sees 
one or more mint stills abandoned and farm- 
ers going out of the business of mint growing, 
as it is nut paying. There will be no exten- 
sion of this crop next year.—jl.incoln Bish- 
op, Wayne Co, NY. 

Baltimore Cauliflowers—The fall crop is re- 
ported not more than one-third of what it 
should be. : 

Abyssinia Money—Gun cartiidges have come 
into use as small change during recent years 
in this eastern corner of Atrica. 








Old Turkeys for Breeders. 


Cc. P. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN. 


I believe that the 
makes a serious mistake in 
breeding stock every year and 
flock from young and often immature birds. 
Young turkeys do not make number one 
breeders. While it is very true that a yearling 
hen will lay more eggs in a single season 
than a three or four year old, still from prac- 
tical experience, I have become convinced 
that the latter will produce @ greater percent- 
age of poults with sufficient vitality to carry 
them to maturity. 

My turkeys this year vary in 
yearlings to six and seven year olds. As each 
hen has a leg band, itis little or no trouble 
to trace them accurately. After a close ob- 
servation, I am well satisfied that the oldest 
hens have paid the best. They have invaria- 
bly proven to be the best mothers, a greater 
per cent of their eggs have been fertile, and 
the poults hatched have seemed to possess a 
greater degree of vitality. 

One of my oldest hens, during the fore part 
of May, made her nest and brought off 16 fine, 
strong poults, but owing to an accident, for 
which she was not entirely to blame, every 
one of the youngsters perished. Later, she 
made two unsuccessful attempts to bring off 
another brood, but failed in both instances. 
In the first instance, crows destroyed the 
nest, and the second time a mowing machine 
wheel put an end to her hopes. 

One of the most striking instances illus- 
trating the hardiliood of old hens is the expe- 
rience of a neighbor a few years ago who suc- 
ceeded in keeping one hen thirteen years. 
While she was not as prolific as compared 
with her earlier years, yet in the aggregate 
she reared as many poults towards the last as 
during her more youthful years. 

Good authorities on turkey raising agree 
that breeding stock can be kept with protit as 
long as they live While [ do not know that I 
would put it quite as strongly, I feel confident 
that breeding turkeys can be kept with profit 
much longer than they usually are. In my 
earlier experience with turkeys, I was a vic- 
tim of the vigorous young stock craze, but I 
am getting further and further away every 
of such a 





average turkey raiser 
disposing of his 
recruiting his 


age from 


year, as I begin to see the errors 
course. The fact that a domestic pullet will 


lay more eggsthana two or three-year-vld 
domestic hen, and, hence, is the more profita- 
ble, does not argue that the young turkey hen 
will be better than an older one. A domes- 
tic hen and a turkey hen are two very differ- 
ent creatures and are bred and raised for two 
entirely different purposes, generally. 

There is another great advantage in keep- 
ing old stock. By so doing,it greatly lessens 
the expense of procuring a tom every year to 
avoid inbreeding. If the breeder doesn’t 
wish to go to an extreme, with old stock, he 
will have no trouble in keeping stock three, 
four or even five years without a change. 
From actual experience, I feel perfectly safe 
in saying that a breeder can keep turkeys un- 
til five years of age and still have them 
strong and vigorous. 





For Early Maturity in Poultry.—It is gener- 
ally admitted that early maturity, like most 
other good qualities, cannot only be transmit- 
ted to the progeny, but can also be encourag- 
ed by special feed, and special treatment other- 


wise. To breed from early maturing cocks 
and pullets is to gain this tendency in the 
forthcoming tlocks. Free range, say some, 


works in this direction. Muscle-forming 
foods, and those which strengthen the bones, 
instead of those which lead merely to the 
putting on of fat, are a necessity. Bone weal, 
meat, bran, middlings and whole wheat, with 
vlenty of green food—in short, something 
like a real egg ration—is the proper thing for 
the growing pullets. Boiled egg has lately 
been one of the tabooed rations, except for 
the first day or two of feeding. But a writer 
in one of our prominent poultry papers,a wom- 
an who is known to have exceptional success 
with chicks, uses hard-boiled eggs combined 
with bread crumbs, and moistened with milk, 
twice every day until they are six weeks ola. 
She states that she did not lose a single chick 





POULTRY 


one from any 


from indigestion, and seldcm 


cause.—[Myra V. Norys. 


A Very Practical Coop. --Experience, as well 
as necessity, is the mother of invention. 
finds in caring 
through the summer just what is 
work and 


One 
for the broods of chickens 
best suited 


for decreasing for keeping the 








chickens growing thriftily. The coop shown 
herewith is the outgrowth of such experience. 
It sets on a movable floor, hence can be clean- 
ed easily. The bottom is several inches 
larger than the coop. It is drawn back to 
permit the chicks to go out in the morning. 
The front is wire sereen cloth. The top pro- 
jects all about to protect from rain. It is 
hinged, so oue can easily reach the chicks at 
night to dust them, etc. An end door can be 
used when it is desired to let the heu run out 
with the chicks. 

The Preservation of Chestnuts—iIn Italy a 
method of zhecking germination is now being 
quite largely employed. The fruit is soaked 
seven or eight daysin atank of water, well 
stirred daily,after which it takes about a week 
to dry. This seems to sterilize the nuts com- 
pletely and in this condition they will travel 
satisfactorily. 





$6 to 8 50 per 
imported from 


Flour in Madagascar sells at 
bbl in a retail way, and is 
France, Australia and India. 


The Gold Reserve in the national 
continues to increase, latest official 
placing this at $147,000,000. 





treasury 
figures 


A Glimpse of Old ‘Vermont. 











WINOOSKI VALLEY AND CAMEL’S HUMP, MIDDLE- 


SEX, VT. 





Siro a Week 
for a Family 
of Fight 


A helpful article by Mrs. 
S. T. Rorer in the October 
Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 


Other features include: “When 
Moody and Sankey Stirred the 
Nation”; a page of Kellar’s 
tricks for parlor amusement; four 
pages of new ideas in needle- 
work, etc. Handsomely illustrated. 


One Dollara Year Ten Cents a Copy 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 








RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


Pumrs WATER AUTOMATICALLY BY 
WATER POWER. Place this engine two 
feet or more below your water supply, and 

4 it will deliver a constant 
stream of water 30 feet high 
for everyJfoot of fall. 


WITHOUT STOPPING. 
WITHOUT ATTENTION. 
POWER SPECIALTY Co., i26 Liberty Street, New York. 









Salesmen Wanted for the Buckeye Riveter. 


The handiest tool ever made 
for mending harness, belt- 
ing, tugs, straps, etc. Indis- 
pensable for farmers, livery- 
men, teamsters, ete. Good 
agents now making $150 to 
Sample outfit, $1.50. address 





£300 per month. 
THE TUSCARAWAS MF G. CoO., Canal Dover, O. 





TESTIMONIALS BY THE YARD ! 


We have “testimonials by the yard” 
trom users of the Premier Creen 

ne Cutter. A child can run it. 
Selteloanes, durable. Circular FREE. 
P. A. Webster, Cazenovia, N.YVe 








ATwo Great EGG MAKERS 
) MANWS GEXNire CxveraL orc 
For og Cash or instalments. 


Ay 
MSS F. W. MANN OO. MILFORD, MASS. 








GROUND BEEF SCRAPS FOR POULTRY 


Meal, Granulated Bone, Crushed Oyster Shells, 
Folotee, Crushed Flint. Send for Price. List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 




















PROSPERITY» SEPARATORS 





for ten years past. 


and make money 


serve you longest. 
yourself. 
desired particulars. 





longer—you can make it now and there could be no better time. 
it in to-day and it begins saving money for you to-morrow. It will save 
faster in 
investment you ever made. 

the mistake of trying to save a little by buying an imitating second or 
third-class machine, which is “ cheap” 
Get the best and hence the cheapest in that it w ill save you most and 
If you are in doubt in any way, try and see for 
Send for new “ Baby” or Dairy Catalogue No. 257 and any 


Don’t forget that you have been promising yourself and family that 
Cream Separator just as soon as you had a little money in sight and 
things looked brighter. 
Don’t put off so wise and safe a purchase a day 


They look brighter for the farmer now than 
Put 


proportion to its cost than any other 
Now that the time has come don’t make 


on paper and in first cost only. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


RANDOLPH AND CANAL STS., 
CHICAGO. 


| 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
seribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


~ FOR WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 9, 1897. 








The excitement in hops is becoming keen. 
Prices have rapidly advanced since American 
Agriculturist reveaied the shortage in the 
world’s pew crop, the supply of old hops of 
geod quality is apparently down to normal 
proportions, consumption is now | actually 
and relatively on the increase, though last 
yearin the United States it showed a de- 
crease. We fear the market will becomea 
gamble, with the inevitable risks and evils in- 
cident to gambling. 


a 

Some very pertinent suggestions occur in 
the following patagraph in a letter written to 
us by MrI. G. Trueman of San Francisco: 
‘*If the people of United States would invest 
in federal, state, municipal or railroad bonds 
instead of in whisky, they would save $100,- 
000,000 yearly now sent to Europe to pay in- 
terest. If our people would travel at home 
and see more of our own country, another 
$100,000.000 would be in circulation here. We 
also pay foreigners $100,000,000 annually for 
ocean freights. Think of saving $300,000,000 
yearly. Itis prosperity.’’ 

SL 

Too much of a boom is bad for any market. 
Iiere was the New York stock exchange run- 
ning its sales up to 750,000 shares daily a few 
weeks ago.against a weekly average for all of 
last year of 1,048,000 shares. Weekly sales on 
the market referred to averaged 1,143,000 
shares in 1890, increasing to 1,670,000 for the 
boom year of 1892, dropping to a weekly av- 
erage of 948,000 shares in the panic year of ’94, 
and going up to 1,277,000 weekly in ‘95, ac- 
cording to data kindly furnished us by Brad- 


street’s. For some time up to the latter part 
of September, the sales had run between 
two and three million shares per week, 
or three times as much as ’94’s average 
and twice as much as during the boom 
of "92. As we pointed out at the time, the re- 
cent activity was unprecedented, but the 


most remarkable fact is that the reaction in 





EDITORIAL 


volume of sales and prices has been so slight. 
But here, asin the grain market, a slower 
and more steady advance would have been 
more healthy. 


a 

Our farmers evidently have faith in the fu- 
ture of cattle prices another year, and are 
qmite ready to engage extensively once more 
in this important branch of agricylture. This 
to say nothing of the stimulus recently given 
the dairy industry, calling for a further huild- 
ing up of dairy herds the country over. But- 
ter prices have ruled moderate to low, but 
have recently shown an advancing tendency. 
The home consuwption is enormous; the ex- 
port trade is picking up in a gratifying man- 
ner; our foreign outlet is steadily, and we 
hope permanently, increasing to a gratifying 


extent. 
—— 


The wheat market for many months to come 
is pregnant with great possibilities. If Rus- 
sian farmers are prevented from seeding any- 
thing like a full acreage this fall, through ex- 
tended and serious drouth, and if like condi- 
tions prevail in two or three of our own win- 
ter wheat states, the world’s crop of 1898 
may prove only moderate after all. This does 
not mean, however, that our farmers should 
ignore the question of indiscriminately in- 
creasing their acreage just because present 
prices are good. The fall dronth over much 
of the upper Mississippi and the Missouri val- 
leys is not only serious, but is a continuation 
of moisture deficiency that set in early in the 
season. Weather bureau reports show that up 
to Sept 27, the amount of rainfall in these val- 
leys was from 10 to 36 % below the normal or 
average quantity. 

—_——— 

The truth about Pacific coast agriculture is 
revealed by returns to American Agriculturist. 
With a larger wheat crop selling at good 
prices, hundreds of farmers in Oregon and 
Washington will this year have a surplus after 
paying their debts and others will largely re- 
duce theirindebtedness. Many of these people 
two years ago were in danger of losing their 
farms from foreclosure. Atthat time wheat 
sold in eastern Washington as low as 16c per 
bu, transportation to the seaboard costing i4e, 
whereas this fall the crop has been selling at 
from 60 to 80c. California also makes an ad- 
mirable exhibit along these lines. Indeed, 
the improvement in prices began on the Pa- 
cific coast a year ago,and that section has had 
quite a start of the rest of the country. There 
is a general reduction in interest rates on the 
Pacific coast, which now range from 6 to 10 %, 
compared to 7 to 15 % up to this year. Many 
California farmers and business men are using 
their increased profits to develop improve- 
ments and schemes that have been postponed 
during the hard times; especially is this true 
in the lemon,olive and sugar industries. 

creat 

Farmers complain that fairs are dying out, 
and they certainly should, if ronducted ac- 
cording to the advertised program recently 
sent out by a local association in Chemung 
county, New York. Although avowedly an 
agricultural show, the announcement did not 
make a single reference to farm products, 
blooded stock, women’s work, farm machinery 
or any other thing in which the better class 
of country people are interested. An ex-pugil- 
ist gave an exhibition of sparring, a vitascope 
reproduced life-size pictures of a prize fight, 
fifteen distinct shows brought to mind the 
most disreputable features of the Midway 
“Plaisance, mid-air trapeze performers, with 
men who dived from an elevator into a tank 
of water, were the leading attractions. Such 
a fair is a lasting disgrace to any community 
and its counterpart could scarcely be found in 
the lowest amusement dens in the large cities. 
That the farmers are not responsible for this 
state of affairs is very evident. Ccuntry peo- 
ple believe in higher and better things. They 
are to blame, however, in that they do not de- 
mand an agricultural show. Jf this is not 
granted, let them refase to patronize the fair 
and get up one of their own. Many of the 
smaller fairs are managed by townspeople 
whose highest ideals are far beneath the low- 
est aspirations of the average farmer. <As 
long as such men are in control the fair will 
be a disgrace. Get rid of them or have noth- 
ing to do with the fair. 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS. 


WHEAT CROP FINALLY MEASURED, 





Winter Yield Phenomenally Fine—Dis- 
appointment in Spring Wheat—Ag- 
gregate Crop of Both 589 [iillions. 


County estimates of rate of yield per acre of 
wheat, based upon actual threshing 
indicate a rate of yield for winter wheat of 
15.6 bu, and for spring wheat 14.1 bu. Apply- 
ing these averages to the acreage returned 
last June, with minor changesin some ‘details 
suggested by later and more complete infor- 


results, 


mation, the resulting crop Of winter Wheat 
for 1897 is 373,533,000 bu, and of spring wheat 


215,470,000 bu, a total wheat crop of 589,003,- 
000 bu. 

This is the only estimate of the crop which 
American Agriculturist makes, all previous 
statements having been, as expressly stated at 
the time, mere indications, based upon re- 
ported condition and the recorded results of 
similar conditions in previous years. As a 
matter of fact, however, this final definite es- 
timate varies but little from the aggreyate 
suggested for the past three months, it being 
stated a month ago that conditions apparent- 
ly favored a total yield of 585,000,000 bu. 

The total wheat crop is with one 
exception the largest ever grown, ani 
coming at a time when a strong foreign 
demand is assured makes the American farn 
er the arbiter of the world’s wheat price 

The following statement shows by states 
the acreage, rate of yield and total product 
for 1897 as estimated by this journal: 





Winter Acres Av yield Bushels 
2. 441,000 19.5 8,600,000 
Pa, 1,172.000 18.9 22,151,000 
Tex 472.000 7,174.000 
Ark 189,000 2.363.000 
Tenn, 881,000 11.453. 000 
W Va, 401.000 5.815.000 
Ky 944.000 14.445 ,.000 
O, 2.175.000 38. 280.000 
Mich 1,513.000 25,470, 000 
Ind, 2,598,000 33,356. 000 
11), 890,000 9, 968.000 
Wis, 215,000 2.580.000 
Minn, 86.000 1.118.000 
Ta, 205,000 2.870.000 
Mo, 1.500.000 10.6 15,900. 000 
Kan, 3,377,000 18.5 62,547,000 
Neb, 135,000 18.5 2.498, 000 
Cal, 2,557,000 13.6 34.775, 600 
Ore, 334,000 21.0 7.014.000 
Wash, 343.000 25.5 8.747.000 
Okla, 810.000 91.5 17.415. 000 
Other, 2.783.090 14.0 88,962,000 

Total, 23,931,000 15.6 373.533, 000 

Spring Acres’ Av yieid Busiiels 
Bm 19.000 20.0 380,000 
Mich, 29,000 15.2 441,000 
Til, 78.000 12.0 936.000 
Wis, 408.000 18.5 7,548,000 
Minn, 3,938,000 13.7 53,951,900 
Ta, 1, 120.000 13.2 14. 784,000 
Kan, 174.000 15 0 2,610,000 
Neb, 1,310,000 16.4 21.484, 000 
ND, 3, 367,000 13.5 45,455,000 
SD, 3, 166,000 9.6 30,395. 000 
Cal, 79.000 11.0 869,000 
Ore, 514.000 22.5 11.565.000 
Wash, 384.000 28.0 11.752, 000 
Other, 650,000 19.0 13,300,000 

Total, 15, 236.000 14.1 215, 47( ,000 


589.003, 000 
470,113,000 


Total 3897, 39.167,000 
Total 1896, 37,156,000 

The history of the spring wheat crop is 
a remarkable reversal of winter wheat 
ditions. The early returns were very flattering, 
and it soon became the common opinion that 
the spring wheat crop was destined to be one 
of large proportions. American Agriculturist 


con- 


pointed out early tiat this expectation 
might not be realized. This cautionary 
statement has been borne ont completely. 
The late season was unfavorable and there 


the bot- 


was rapid lowering of estimates and 
the final 


tom of the scale is not reached until 


report is made. The rate of yield is 
lower than last year and the _ inerease 
over last year’s production in important 


states of the northwest is entirely due to the 
heavy increase in ucreage sown. 

THE WEATHER CONDITIONS FOR WINTER WHEAT 
were almost perfect from the opening of the 
season of growth until the end of the harvest, 
and the pusition taken by this journal alone 
has been in every way borne out. The plant 
stooled so heavily as to cover the ground per- 
fectly, soon recovered its vigor and made a 


short. stocky growth and furnished a long 
well-filled head that contained an un- 
usually fine sample of herry. AS 4 


matter of fact the crop is deficient in but 























two states, [Illinois and portions of Miss- 
ouri. Where the winter wheat killing was be- 
yond the possibility of recovery. In every 


other state the rate of yield is above the aver- 

» for any series of years, and in many of 
atin represents the full capacity of the soil. 
The crop of 1896 might be considered a normal 
yield, and to appreciate the exceptional char- 
acter of the yield this year the following 
statement showing the rate of yield and total 





crop in the leading states for each year is 
presented : 
—— ee 
Per acre Bu Per acre Bu 
Ky, 9.2 8,271,000 15.2 14,449,000 
Vio, 9.8 19,806,000 17.6 38,280,000 
Mich, 13.5 16,538,000 16.9 25,570,000 
Ind, 10.0 27,160,000 13.5 33,356, 000 
Kan, 12.5 38,375,000 18.5 62,475,000 
The quality of the crop is in full keeping 


with the magnitudeeof the yield, the grain 


being smooth, plump and heavy. 





Corn Crop a Disappointment. 





Each approach to the harvest field shows 
further dwindling of the estimates of the corn 
crop. American Agriculturist regarded the cer- 
tainty of asmall corn crop as settled two 
months ago, and everything since that time 
has contirmed the position. Nothing but 
further disappointment waits the farmer 
when he is ready to gather his corn crop. The 
present report, the last on conditional aver: age, 
shows a further and serious decline in condi- 
tion,the geneial average falling to 78.9 against 
$2.3a montin ago. Thisdrop really represents 
no new change in the situation, but simply a 
better general appreciation of the damage 
suffered by the corn cropin its earlier history. 

Next month after husking has progressed 
far enough to give a definite idea of the rate 
of yield, the rate per acre and the total prod- 
uct will be estimated. It is safe to assume 
now, however, that husking will reveal fur- 
ther disappointment, with short ears, a larger 


proportion of nubbins than usual, imperfect 
tilling and light chaffy grain. Of course there 
are local exceptions where a good crop has 


but taken as a whole the above 
characterization will fit the crop. Under these 
conditions it is safe to assume that a total of 
1,750,000,000 bu of corn will represent the out- 
side measure of the crop. 

This volume just about equals our require- 
ments for domestic consumption under ordi- 
nary conditions,so that the heavy export trade 
we are now enjoying willin the end be found to 
have represented almost entirely drafts upon 
our stocks of corn accumulated from the sur- 
plus of recent years. In this connection there 
is a factor of the greatest in.portance which 
should not be lost sight of. For nearly two 
months the great corn belt has suffered from 
a drouth of increasing severity and the end is 
not yet. For weeks pastures in much of the 
central west have been reduced to a minimuim 
of value, and at the present time and for some 
weeks past thousands of acres of green and of 
partially ripened corn have been cut and fed 
each day to farm stock unable to subsist upon 
such pasturage as is afforded. Practically this 
means that the drafts for farm use have begun 
upon the crop two months earlier than usual, 
vend we have now reached a date when possi- 
ble rains will afford but little relief in the way 


been secured, 


of fall pasturage. It will be seen from this 
that the crop, short and imperfect as it is, is 
being subjected to heavy and unusual de- 


mands for feeding purposes,a condition which 


further shortens the supply. 
OCTOBER CONDITION OF CORN BY STATES. 
1896 1897 1896 1897 
NY 95 85 Minn 93 90 
Pa 96 84 Ia 100 75 
Tex 50 82 Mo 86 70 
\rk 60 75> Kan 89 65 
lenn 89 75> Neb 91 80 
W Va 90 84 ND 94 80 
Ky 92 75 SD 92 75 
O 99 88 Cal 97 % 
Mich 99 84 Ore 95 87 
Ind 97 80 Wash 90 90 
Til 95 79 Other 86 85 
Wis 98 88 Av 89.2 78.9 





The Oats Crop. a Fair One. 


The threshing yield of oats varies little from 
that indicated by American Agricultnrist’s re- 
ports of condition throughout the season. Con- 
solidated county estimates, based upon ma- 
chine results, make an average yield for the 
whole crop of 28.7 bu and a total production 
of 814,051,000 bu or about 100,000,000 bu more 
than last year. 


The quality of the crop, while by no means 


high, is far better than that of last year. The 
Season was only moderately favorable any- 





where, 


The acreage, 


OUR SPECIAL CROP 


and in some sections, 
was distinctly unfavorable. 
rate of yield and total 
estimated by states as follows. 

Av yield 


Acres 

mS, 1,383,000 
ra, 1,199,000 
Tex, 687,000 
Ark, 349,000 
Tenn, 472.000 
W Va, 149,000 
Ky, 549,000 
oO, 1,046,000 
Mich, 1,006,000 
Ind, 1,188,000 
il, 3,526,000 
Wis, 1,919,000 
Minu, 1,849,000 
Ia, 4.505.000 
Mo, 1,173,000 
Kan, 1,006,000 
Neb, 1,604,000 
N D, 587,000 
sD, 750,000 
Cal, 60,000 
Ore, 225,000 
Wash, 95,000 
Other, 3,566,000 
Total 1897, 29,191,000 

1896, 30,445,000 

1895, 30,130,000 


I 
Storing Cranberries for Market—The ques- 
be treated after it is 
received from the pickers to best preserve it 
for marketing brought out much dis- 
cussion at the late meeting of the cranberry 
growers’ ass’n at Camden, N 


tion How shall 


till time 


points insisted upon by Hon 
are, the fruit must be thoroughly 


it goes into the 


cool throughout and 


open boxes or 


kept out. 
ly ventilated ar 
allow of free c 
J. J. 


differed in method somewhat from 


the fruit 


packing 


crates. 


irculation 


Mr E. H. Durell agreed 


shaliow trays instead of crates 
can 
light and 


of fruit picked 


some extent by 
method is to let the fruit color slowly in 
Mr Holman has seen excellent results 
from packing berries in large boxes holding 
15 to 20 bu and piling them in a solid mass in 


dark. 


green 


,. Th sl Clover and Timothy.—C. H. L.: In northern 

. earn kaan teal climates it is not safe to sow clover in the 
eae Gain fall, as it alicost invariably dies out during 

Remini’ it ioek tee the winter. Ifit is desired to seed down 


must 
In 
must be kept as cool as possible and as 
as may be; but frost must 
The storehouse must be thorough- 
1d the crates 
of air 
White insisted on the same 


points but but it is also a very easy matter to lose mon- 
“Mr Budd. ey. Dealers who buy nothing but good bay 
generally but uses Will profitif properly bought, but poor lots 
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a cellar. 8 ft deep. ‘They kept in almost per- 
fect condition until the following March and 
with very little shrinkage. Mr Jones stated 
that in New E ngland they tried to avoid keep 
ing by selling at once—from the bog if pos- 















as in Kansas, it 





























































crop is 


Bushels 


22.0 44,256,000 sible. 

31.0 37,169,000 ; eine ; Bo 
35.0 24045 .000 Serious Drouth Hinders Fall Seeding— While 
91.8 7,608,000 there has been evident a positive inclination 
25.0 11,800,000 to increase the acreage of winter wheat for the 
21.5 3,204.000 crop of ’98 it is by no means certain this will 
22.9 12,572,000 be accomplished. On account of the drouth in 
27.8 29,079,000 many parts of the winter wheat belt seeding 
27.4 27,564,000 operations are very much behind, and overa 
28.3 33'620,000 portion of the country practically at a stand- 
28.5 109,041,000 still. Only a part of what ought to be in the 
35.4 67,933,000 ground at this date is now seeded,and what is 
31.5 58,244,000 sown is making bui little progress in growth. 
29.4 132,447,000 In some districts itis already at the danger 
21.4 24,102,000 point ot tinal death, but if rains come within 
25.3 25,542,000 10 days the acreage planted to winter wheat 
31. 50, 366,000 wiil be larger than last year. At the same 





23.2 16,555,000 time it is so late as to be in need of an excep- 
21.0 15,750,000 tionaily favorable winter. 

32.5 1,950,000 

36.0 8,029,000 Late Cabbages are looking well in this part 
40.0 3,800,009 of Long Island, but less forward than some 
19.2 68,467,000 seasons. They are troubled with lice and 
27.8 814,051,000 green worms for which there seems nu sure 
93.6 717,256,000 cure. Price $4 per 100. Potatoes only a half 
30.0 904,095,000 crop, some rot, price 90e@$1 per bu. Cauli- 


flowers not doing well: too much wet at first 
followed by hot and dry weather. Late plant- 
ed will do best this year; price now 7ic@2 50 
per bbl.—[John S. Jones, Suffolk Co, N Y. 





timothy with clover,the timothy may beesown 


pa SS now and the clover early in the spring, but 
i ‘dou good results may be obtained by sowing the 
jo otk meee ao grass seed alone, without clover or oats. 
é ‘ 


From a Hay Dealer’s Standpoint—This is a 


so packed as to : , ‘ 
good year to make money in trading in hay, 


throughout. 


cannot be bought cheap enough to get your 


The coloring 


be controlled to money back. It now looks as though this 
heat. The best would be the condition all arONey. the year.— 
the [Theodore P. Hutfman & Co, N 





Chino, Cal, farmers received $24,792 in cash 
for beets delivered during august. 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


BEYMER-BAUMA. 
Pitts burgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBER 
Pi ~ a 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN bon 
0. 
SHIPMAN — 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN J 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia, 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
EENTUCEY 
Louisville 


Pittsburgh. 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 





HAT has has been. your ex- 
perience? That the “just- 



















as-good,” ‘sold-for-less-money ” 
kinds are the most expensive? 
That the best, or pen in all 
The best 
Lead and 


(See list of tke 


lines is the cheapest 

in paints is Pure White 
Linseed Oil. 
genuine brands.) 


3y using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
FREE ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 

valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application. 





The Stu d e b ak er is the Lightest Running and Most Durable Wagon Made. 


The Lumber used is 
seasoned under cover 
by the slow process of 
time, consequently the 


full strength is 
served. 

If no agent in 
town, write us 
Write us, mentic 


this paper, and we will 


send you FREE a 
of our Old Shop ex 
itely reproduced. 


STUDEBAKER BROS MFC. CO., South Bend, Ind. 





direct. 


pre- 
your 
ming 


copy 
quis- 


















Made by practical and skilled 


mechanics. Thoroughly tested 


in every climate the world over 


Is Yours a Studebaker ? 
SAVE Ss 


If not, 
why not 
get one and 
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Toney in Sand. 


MEECH, NEW JERSEY. 


w. W. 


Selling sand on a large scale has been found 
protitable by Mr Osborne Bidwell,who owns a 
farm uear South Vineland, N J. In digging 
a well years ago he came across a strata of 
very clear sand not very far down. It dif- 
fered from surface sand by being sharp and 
angular rather than smooth and water worn. 
It was tried at a neighboring works, 
where it was found to melt easily and make a 
lighter colored giass than moist sands and it 
did not require much soda. It was worth $3 a 
ton at the glass works and could be hauled by 
teams for one-balf that sum. 

The upper portion of this strata is easily 
reached by stripping off the covering of earth. 
It is brought to the surface by an endless 
chain of buckets and atter it is washed by 
means of a small stream of water from a 
steam pump, another set of buckets carries it 
to the bin or pile where it is dumped prepara- 
tory to shipment. At tirst all the various 
operations were performed by hand but soon 
steam power was adopted. By the time Mr 
Bidwell died, in 1890, 10 acres of sand had 
been worked out and he had accumulated a 
comfortable competence. 

Several other sand pits have been opened 
in the vicinity and have been more or less 
profitable, but Mr Bidwell was the pioneer 
and always in the lead. After his death, his 
son Richard took up the work and induced 
the railroad men to run tracks to the several 
operating points, one of which is shown in 
the illustration on Page 348. The sand aft- 
er being washed is run directly into cars. 
Young Mr Bidwell has three such plants, two 
at South Vineland on the line of the West 
Jersey railroad and one on the New Jersey 
southern railroad a little south of Vineland. 
He employs at these three places about 20 men 
and they ship from 65 to 80 tons of sand per 
day. He has sent out 45 carloads a week, 
averaging 25 tons per car. He has 66 acres of 
glass sand and can work from 1} to 2 acresa 
year when in full operation. For some uses, 
the sand in Vineland is kiln dried and then it 
brings an extra price. Itis shipped to Mill- 
ville, Bridgeton, Elmer, Swedesboro, Salem, 
Camden and Trenton in New Jersey and to 
Morristown, Spring City, Rodger’s Ford, and 
Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania. 

Mr Bidwell is an admirer of live stock and 
takes special pleasure in driving a 2.16 horse. 
He also has registered hogs. 

<cmnisiainiliaipintntiaaein 


The Malt Trust—About all of the important 
malting companies in the U S are reported to 
have become a part of the American Malting 
Co. It will comprise in its membership 25 
of the largest concerns, with an authorized 
capital of $30,000,000. The promoters expect 
a profit of about 5c per bu on the annual out- 
put of 20,000,000 bu malt, which will make 
$1,000,000 as a whole. Should there be no 
hitch in this plan of combination, it is not 
improbable the effect on the barley warket 
will be damaging. Itis fair to presume that 
there will be far less competition among buy- 
ers for malting purposes, although up to the 
present time little influence emanating from 
these sources is discernible. Fourteen lead- 
ing maltsters of Wisconsin have refused to join 
and say they will fight the trust. 


glass 


Gold for Wheat—In addition to the $2,500,- 
000 gold which reached San Francisco a few 
weeks ago from Australia to pay for Pacific 
coast wheat, another 4,000,000 have been 
shipped to satisfy additional like purchases. 
Bradstreet’s says that considering the exports 
of wheat from our Pacific coast to the antip- 
odes, within the present crop year,the estimate 
commonly entertained in San Francisco that 
some 25,000,000 of gold will come into the U 
S in this manner does not seem at all exag- 
gerated. 

Sterility.—S. D. H. has a cow which is 
sterile. There are many conditions which 
may cause sterility and as there are no inedi- 
cines of any use for this derangement, it 
would be well to have the cow examined by 
a qualified veterinary surgeon to find the 
cause, if possible. 


MONEY CROPS 
TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


The Spotting Leaf Process Not Patented. 

The statement has been made that parties 
by the name of Rickard & Long had taken 
out a patent this year for the spotting of cigar 
leaf tobacco plants to make the leaf -imitate 
Sumatra. Rickard stated to Dr Jenkins of 
the Connecticut experiment station that bis 
patent had been allowed on Aug 3, 1897. If 
this were true, it would havs been granted on 
Aug 24, in due course, if nothing occurred to 
postpone it. We understand that protest was 
made by William Eggert, Jr, of Bloomtield, 
Ct, against granting any such patent. Under 
date of Sept 7, the patent office informs us 
that ‘no patent is found of issue to Kickard 
& Long from Jan 1 to Sept 7.’’ Again under 
date of Sept 27, the patent oftice reports to us 
‘*no patent is found issued to Rickard & Long 
for the device named.’’ Evidently no such 
patent is in existence and if these parties are 
trying to get a patent, it is evident that up to 
Sept 27 they bad not succeeded. The _ spot- 
ting of leaf tobacco has been tried off and 
on for so many years that it hardly seems 
possible that any patent on the process could 
be obtained, or if it was obtained that it 
would be worth the paper it was printed on. 


-arties that have been threatened with suits 
for infringement because they spotted their 


tobacco have apparently nothing to fear. 
I 
Heavy Leaf Prices Going High. 

The short crop of heavy leaf in ’% and the 
yet greater shortage of this year’s crop has 
set prices moving skyward. Kentucky pro- 
duces from one-half to one-third of the total 
tobacco crop of the country and one-half or 
more of the total heavy leaf tobacco crop, 
hence a good reason that the heavy leaf mar- 
ket should be affected by a large or small 
crop in Kentucky. The crops of ’89 to ’91 
inclusive were 164, 166 and 183 million 
pounds and ’92 to 795 inelusive slightly over 
200,000,000 Ibs. The ’96 crop was but 150,527,- 
000 Ibs and the ’97 crup is estimated as being 
only about 75,000,000 Ibs, frost having killed 
all standing leaf Sept 20. The shortest pre- 


vious crop was 117,000,000 Ibs in ’87; prices 
then went up 300 to 500 % amid great excite- 
ment. Stocks of heavy leaf are now much 


smaller than at that time, but prices are only 
half as high. Forthe week ending Sept 17, 
prices nade a decided advance, especiaily on 
all types of Burley tobacco used by manufac- 
urers of plug and smoking brands. The mar- 
ket during the following week, ending Sept 
24, was also excited, sales large and prices 
advanced 2 or sc P lb over the previous week. 
All Wrapper Leaf Must Pay $1.85. 

So much troubie has been caused the treas- 
ury department, as well as business houses in 
the tobacco trade, the secretary of the treas- 
ury has instituted a qmet investigation as to 
the practices in vogue at several ports since 
the new tariff law took effect, concerning the 
per cent of wrapper leaf in filler bales. The 
outcome of this investigation is that the de- 
partment now holds that all wrapper leaf, 
even if found in the proportion of 1% ina 
bale of filler, must pay duty as wrapper, and 
if a bale of tiller contains as much as 15 % of 
wrapper the whole bale shall pay wrapper 
duty. This decision makes it impossible to 
import wrapper leaf at less than $1.85 per 1%. 

The New York City Market. 

Buyers continue to pick up crops of domes- 

tic leaf when suitable lots or tempting prices 
are v.sible. All kinds of old ieaf are very firm 
in price. The exporting of filler leaf has fall- 
en off 100 % or more, as prices for home use 
have advanced beyond export buyers’ figures. 
sinders and wrappers bring prices which if 
paid the grower would cause a doubling of 
the ’983 arreage. A few sales as gleaned dur- 
ing the week were: 150 cs ’94 Pa seedleaf at 
12c, 200 cs ’°95 Pa Hav at 13c, 200 cs ’°96 N Y 
sig Flats at 14}c, 100 es do at 13 to 16c, 350 es 
’96 N E seedleaf at 21 to 25c, 39 cs °9% N E 
Hav seed B’s at 40}c m w, 600 cs 96 N E Hav 
at 18 to 40c, 100 cs “96 NE Broadleaf wrap- 
pers and seconds at 24c, 150 cs 795 N E at pt, 
200 es N E odds and ends at 14to 20c, 40 es 
’96 NE fine wrappers at 55c, 100 cs °95 N E 
seconds at 20c, 150 cs do at 16 to 18c, 130. cs 
’°96 N E running lots at 18} to 25c. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Now that itis all harvested, 
the 1897 tobacco crop in Clinton Co proves to 
be the largest ever raised. There were 700a 
in this year’s planting, 20 % more than the 
crop of 1893. From the above was harvested 
about 1,000,000 lbs of tobacco, or about 1400 
lbs pa. This would make up a train load of 
85 cars. The tobacco growers estimate the 
crop worth to them in the neighborhood of 
$110,000.——Tobacco has been curing very 






fast in Lancaster Co, the weather being warm 


and dry until last week, when there was a 
rain to moisten the crop. Weather somewhat 
cooler during late September. Frost has 


done no injury. Quite a number of new va 
rieties of tobacco were raised this year, in 
cluding 8 or 10 varieties at the tobacco experi- 
ment station. The station is experimenting 
in the curing of tobacco. A number of grow 
ers spotted tobacco and some did not top until 
tipe so they bad no suckering to do, and 
think they can grow a finer leaf not contain 
ing so much nicotine and which looks a great 


deal like Sumatra. Last week’s market at 
Louisville closed with the highest prices paid 
during the season. Offerings were not unus 


ally heavy so everything was taken. Specula- 
tors did the major part of the buying. Buy 

ers and manufacturers now concede a paying 
price will be paid growers for their crops of 
fair to fine quality. The highest prices of the 


season have hardly been reached yet, henc 


growers should study the market closely 





Eczema.—G. B. M. has five pigs 6 mos old 
which have their tails swollen at the root: 
there are also small lumps on the skin. Give 
each pig at a dose 1 oz epsom salts dissolved 
in cold water 1 pt; after this operates give at 
a dose nitrate of potassium 10 gr twice a day 
in their feed and continue it for two weeks; 
mix 20z ichthyocol with 40z vaseline and rub 
a little of this on the affected parts once a 
day for three days, then skip three days and 
apply again, and so on until better. 


Fall Changes 


How to Guard the Health in All Sorts 
of Weather. 

Fall is a season of sudden changes, and 
therefore of peculiar dangers to health. The 
noons are hot, but the nights are chilly. To- 
day itis damp, and to-morrow cold. A de- 
bilitated system may soon be the victim of 
colds, fevers or pneumonia. Keep on the 
safe side by purifying your blood and toning 
up your system with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

‘‘Scrofula sores broke out on my head and 
on my body. I also suffered with my eyes, 
I have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which has 
purified my blood and entirely cured me.” 
Mrs D. L. WALsH, 20 Kidder street, Quincy, 


Mass. 
Sarsa- 


Hood’s parilla 


Is the Best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier 








, ; are the favorite cathartic. 
Hood S Pills Aljl druggists. 25c. 














It will keep your chickens strong and healthy. It 
will make young pullets lay early. Worth its weight 
in gold for moulting hens, and prevents all diseases. 


Large Cans Most Economical to Buy. 
Sold by Druggists, Grocers and Feed Dealers. 
It is a powerful Food Digestive. 
Therefore, no matter what kind of food you use, mix 
with it daily Sheridan’s Powder. Otherwise, your profit 
this fall and winter will be lost when the price for eggs 
isvery high. It assures perfect assimilation of the food 
elements needed to produce health and form eggs. It is 
absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. In Fra py! costs 
Jess thanatenth of acentaday. No other kind is like it. 
If you can’t getit send to us. Ask First 

ik, 25 cts. Five $1. Large two-lb. can $1.20. Six 


Single 
ixp. paid. Sample “ Best PouLTRY PaPER’’ free 
gan, $0, Eppa CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 





More About Hop Prospects. 


We are asked to reprint our preliminary es- 
timates of the 1897 hop crops of the world. 
This is done below. We request every hop 
grower to notify us at once the acres he har- 
vested this year, average yield per acre and 
total crop; also the like facts for 1896. If 
1000 growers or more would do this at once, 

would aid us in compiling the returns of 
our regular correspondents for American Ag- 
riculturist’s final report on the hop harvest. 
We hope every hop grower will reply at once. 

THE UNITED STATES CROPS COMPARED. 
From American Agricultnrist Aag 28. 
jin thousands bales of 180 lbs net. | 


Crop Pacific New York Total Av exp’t 
of coast state US value lb 
1897 135 65 200 ? 

1896 100 75 175 1l.4c¢ 
1895 182 110 292 8.8e 
1894 180 140 320 10.7¢ 
1805 143 125 268 22.0¢ 
1892 105 118 223 23.7¢ 
1891 94 114 208 19.3¢ 
1890 92 100 192 26. 6¢ 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC PROSPECTS. 
From American Agriculturist Sept 18. 








Crop of 1897) =—s_-« 1896 1895 1894 1893 
Germany, 310 353 368 404 130 
Austria, 99 136 95 109 74 
France, 38 43 42 38 32 
England, 248 281 343 395 257 

Total, 695 813 848 6 494 

Un’d States, 200 175 292 320 268 
Aggregate, 895 988 1140 1266 762 


NEW COMPARISONS WITH FORMER CROPS. 
(In thousands bales of 180 Ibs net.) 


tAvex U S US 

value ex- im- 
Crop of US Europe Total cts ports ports 
1807, 200 695 895 -_ _—- = 
1896, 175 813 988 11.4 63 17 
1895, 292 848 1,140 8.8 93 15 
1894, $20. 946 1,266 wT T 
1893, 268 44 762* 22.0 97 5 
1892, 218 545 763* 23.7 63 15 
1891, 221 552 773 19.3 70 13 
1890, 205 $59 664 26.6 49 21 
1889, 218 717 935 29.0 42 36 
1888, — — -- 22.4 69 3 
1887, —_ _ oom 17.4 39 28 
1886, _ — _ 21.0 1 103 
L885, — — 12.5 76 15 
iss4, oo —_ _ 19.7 35 9 
18833, a — — 41 7 4 
1882, 125 387 512 71.8 43 12 
1879, 95 379 474 26.5 54 _ 
1874, 110 428 538 41.9 17 _— 
Av ‘81-90, 193 746 939 _ _ —_— 
Av '85- 89, 190 773 963 — — — 
Av 'S81- 85, 196 720 916 -- _ — 
Av ‘76- 80, 152 647 799 - =_—- — 


* German trade estimates were above these 
figures. Returns for 1889-97 are American 
Agriculturist’s figures. For the other periods, 
German trade estimates. f Average export 
value of hops exported from the United 
States of each crop, in cents P bb. 





The Future of an Excited Marketi. 


The above table (prepared by American 
Agriculturist), shows that following a short 
crop in ’79 throughout the world, came a 
full crop in ’81, but early in the season of ’82 
it was evident that the hop crop of that year 
would be sbort and prices at New York jump- 
ed from 30@40c * tb in June and July to over 
$1 P th in Nov, ’82, holding up to an average 
of 8c P tb in March of '83. The U S crop of 
*82 was so small that even at an average of 
nearly 72c P tb we could export only 43,000 
bales. And even with the scarcity abroad 
that year, we imported 12,000 bales. The 
next crop also was of only moderate propor- 
tions abroad, but fairly good at home, and 
75,000 bales were exported at an average of 
24¢c P th. Normal conditions prevailed until 
the fall of 1886, which crop was practically an 
entire failure in the U S but was abundant 
abroad, and our deficienvies were made up by 
net imports of over 100,000 bales. This large 
importation kept prices down to an average 
of 2lie P tb,whereas many growers and dealers 
who were not informed as to the foreign sup- 
ply and recognized only the shortage at home, 
lost much money by holding for extraordi- 
nary prices. 

Our table emphasizes that it is supply 
and demand which after ali regulates the 
values of hopsas well as of other articles. 
With medium crops in ’91-3, export prices av- 
eraged around 20c, but when the two immense 
crops at home and abroad of ’%-5 yielded 











HOPS 


Potash. 


Free 


Send your address. 
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Too little Potash in the fertilizer used 
produces a ‘‘scrubby '’ crop, just as a 
lack grain fed to 
means a ‘‘scrubby’’ animal. 


of sufficient stock 


An illustrated book which tells what Potash is, how it should be used, and how 
much Potash a well-balanced fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 




















BOX and Pack free. PAPER line all boxes. REPLACE 
free. Give BUYER’S choice; low WHOLESALE prices 





orders large or small; {0 trees at 100 rate, 300 at 1000 rate. 


SATISFACTION,—wRITE for lists, photos and FULL particulars of foregoing Stark 12 


CHALLENGE Points. 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo., Stark, Mo., Rockport, lli., Dansville, N.Y. 


Guarantee SAFE ARRI- K 
VAL, trees TRUE to name, FREE from SAN JOSE scale, and of BEST quality. Guarantee 
wad 





Gensunens 





such an over-production, it is natural that 
prives should have fallen to around i0c. This 
cheapness, which continued with but slight 
improvement up to July, ’97, led to the free 
consumption of hops. Add to this fact the 
proportion of hops of poor quality in the 
"96 crop, and we have confirmatory evidence 
that stocks of old hops of good quality 
throughout the world are to-day compara- 
tively exhausted. The world’s increase in 
consumption of beer since 1890 is estimated 
as high as 15 % by German authorities. In 
this country, it fell off the past year, but 
even then showed 31,841,000 bbis compared to 
25,494.000 bbls in ‘90, an increase of over 20 
%. The advance has come early enough to 
cause every pound of hops to be picked, and 
this may swell the preliminary figures of 
yield. 

To what extent prices will further advance 
or react, no one ¢an tell. Unless the foreign 
crop is much less than earlier reports indicat- 
ed, and at this writing no such evidence is 
at hand, there appears to be no substantial 


basis for ‘‘hons worth 50c or $1 per Ilb,”’ as 
extravagant boomers predict. Good reasons 
exist, however, for good fair prices. Yet the 


situation is strong, and the unexpected is al- 
ways possible in hops. 


re 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, Oct 5—Hop news continues en- 
couraging and it looks now like higher prices 
for the grower. Producers have taken matters 
into their own hands and in many cases re- 
fused to sell until a satisfactory bid was made. 
Offers of 18@20c are reported with better fig- 
ures expected. Thecrop is nearly all har- 
vested and the results will add strength to 
the situation. Pacific coast returns indicate 
continued firmness, as do European reports. 
Doinestic receipts at New York have been 
somewhat larger since Sept 1 than the corre- 
sponding period last year, while exports have 


been donble and imports one-half those ofa 
year ago. 
Sept 29 Oct l Oct 4 
N ¥ state crop ’97, seedlings, 1L3@16 13@16 13@16 
> yas “ "96, CHOICE, 844@Y 814@Y9 814@9 
- ; ¥ * prime, 73g842 Tiga@84y 744a8y 
= - “jow tomed, 5@7 aT 57 
Pacific crop ’97, 14@16 14@16 14@16 
Pacific crop, ‘96, choice, 10@11 lw@)1 10@11 
ri i prine, 9@942 9a9} 9@942 
bag ~ low to med, 6@8 6@8 6(@8 
Old olds. sab 3@b 3@6 
German, etc, "96 crop, 18@24 18@24 18@24 


The Record of One Township. 
OtsEGo, Otsego Co, N Y, Oct 1—During the 
past 10 days prices have advanced, quotations 
now being 10@18c. Several cffers at the latter 
figures have been made for choice growtlis 


and we learn that 20c was offered for a large 
lot last week. Most of the growers believe 
the price will go to 25¢ in a few days. The 
average weight of dried hops per box is 15 
lbs this year against 18 lbs last year. A 
house-to-house canvass in the northwestern 


part of the township shows the following re- 
sult: 

i. 1 

Growers’ names Acres boxes Acres Boxes 


George E. Beadle, 6 475 6 350 
Robert Stickle, 5 187 5 130 
Burdette Masters, 25 124 25 65 
Lyman Buel, 10 400 Os 300 
Menzo Van Horne, 75 568 74 413 
Charles Reno, 15 251 15 250 
Edward S. Clark, 13 1187 13 1347 
A. J. Williams, 15 119 13 71 
Delos Chapman, 24 111 2 73 
Leon Scott, 14 122 14 101 
Jason Scott, 5 220 5 218 
August Authmuth, 2 106 2 105 
S. H. Elderkin, 18 1058 18 897 





Cultivation of Wheat in Australia has been 
very regular for many years. In the rich 
province of N S W the area under this crop 
remained almost stationary for some years 
prior to 1867, at little more than 125,000 acres. 












The finest quality yellow peachin 
existence; ripening with Craw- 
ford. Asure bearer. Columbian 
White and Donald’s Elmira = 
Asparagus roots; new produc- 
tions of rare merit. Standard va- 
rieties of Strawberry plants. 
Japan Plums. Miller Red Rasp- 
berry. Over 1,000,000 peaci trees. 
Catalog fre. HAKRISON’S NUKSEBR 


LES, Berlin, Md 








HARRISON’S BURR-STONE 


RINDING MILL 


are the best constructed, feast complicated 
and fastest grinding mills made. On the 
market 50 years. At the World's 
» Columbian Exposition in 
we 1893 they received the 
highest possible award. 
Send 2c. stamp for 40p. Iil'd 
« Catalog. Mills seut on approval. 
ees LEONARD D. HARRISON, 
» £45 Hallock Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, New York, 
September 20th to November 4th. 
Grand Industrial DPisplays.—Superb Flower, 
Frui¢tand Vegetable Show.— s ~ 
Machinery at Work—Art Exhibition 
in Assembly Room—Conecerts every afte: noon 
and evening. 
TO ALL, ONLY 25 CENTS 
















SATISFACTION 4 
GUARANTEED. 





ADMISSION 


if ECON also ant I al 


yrocured from s 
assignee and receiver's sales. Barbed wire, smooth wire, Nails 
Iron Roofing Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lum- 
ber, Casing, in fact almost everything. Big reduction from 
usual prices. [@ Catalogue FREE on application. 

Chicage Housewreeking Co., 35th and Iron Sireete, Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED 


By the CELEBRATED GENEVA NURSERIES, es- 
tablished 1846. Good pay. Success ensured to 
workers. Address 


W. & T. SMITH, Geneva, N. Y. 


Prices low. Fall catalogue free. Es- 
tablished 1869. 150 acres. THE GEO. 
A. SWEET NUKSERY CO., Box No. 
1725, Dansville, New York. 




















"= 


advanced to 175,000, and in ’79 the 
The maximum area cut for 
grain was reached in ’95 with 647,000 acres; 
the cropin ’97 showed a further increase. 
The U S acreage is about 38,000,000. The av- 
erage yield per acre for 30 years is officially re- 
ported at 124 bu. In ’96 New Zealand raised 
about 7,000,000 bu, the average rate being 
high at 24 bu per acre. 


It then 
area was 233,000. 





For Lifting a Horse’s Hind Foot.—Put a strap 
just 


about the leg at a below the pastern 





joint. Fasten a large ring to the tail at b 
by means of the long hair. Run the rope c 
through b and tie to the strap ata. By stead- 
ily pulling on the rope the foot can be easily 
and quickly raised for cleaning, trimming the 
hoof or dressing in case of an injury.—[A. A. 
Rieff, Mankato, Minn. 
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NEW YORK. 


The American Institute Fair. 


and uniform excellence 
tlowers and plants now 
Institute fair 


In extent, variety 
the fruits, vegetables, 
on exhibition at the American 
in Madison Square garden, New York city, 
have probably never before been equaled. 
During the tirst week, dahlias, of which 25,000 
blooms were shown, formed a most prominent 
feature in the floral department, although 
there were alsu superb coilections of gladio- 
lus, cannas, annuals, wild tlowers, etc. The 
collection of fruits from the N Y_ state exper- 
iment station at Geneva fills a large room to 
overtlowing, and is of intense interest to fruit 
yrowers and pomologists, as each variety is 
correctly named and represented by typical 
specimens. This collection remains on exhi- 
bition during the entire fair. The ‘‘ vacant 
lot farming’’ is also to be continued, and 
serves as a most valuable object lesson how 
to improve the condition of the poor ih a 
thoroughly practical manner. During the 
present and following week outdoor and _hot- 
house grapes as well as all cther fruits in sea- 
son have been entered for competition, and 
the displays of tomatoes, cauliflower, potatoes 
and other vegetables are well worth a long 
journey to see. 





Bacon Hill, Saratoga Co, Oct 6—Corn is 
nearly all cut and is a good crop. Potatoes 
light and rotting. Some worth at Saratoga 
$2.50 per bbl. Ryea good crop, oats fair, 
hay good but of poor quality. Saratoga cream- 
ery paid patrons 15sec per lb tor butter during 
the mouth of August. Horses are very cheap. 
Cattle are high. Cows bring from $25 to 35, 
sheep 3 to 4, rye 50c, rye straw 5. 


Bedford, Westchester Co, Oct 7—There are 
but few apples. Most of them of large size 
and tine appearance. In some orchards they 
are very wormy. Fresh cows in tisk de- 
mand and a good many are changing hands 
at high prices. Dr F. Huppe, V S, who re- 
cently purchased the Glover farm, has start- 
ed a cheese factory with milk bronght quite 
a few miles, as be is unable to find enough in 
his own neighborhood. James H. Bedell of 
Longridge now sells his own bottled milk di- 
rectly to the best customers in Stamford, 
Ct. He is now filling a large silo. Rye and 
wheat yielded much above average. There 
will basome increase in acreage of wheat. 
Rye straw low and selling slowly. Some 
grain sown. Some potatoes turn eut well, but 
niost fields yield few and small tubers. Many 
farmeis usually having large quantities of po- 
tatoes for market will have barely enough for 
family. Corn as a whole will be a light crop, 
but there are some exceptionally fine fields in 
this section. It is ten days to two weeks late. 
There is a fine growth of rowen in meaows. 
Pastures good. Plums and pears plentiful. 


Belgium, Onondaga Co, Oct 5—The first 
killing frost found considerable corn uncut. 
Potatoes are rotting badly, some _ varieties 
worse than others. Shippers have been pay- 
ing 50c, but are now giving 65c. Apples are 
dropping. A large part of the immature fruit 
will go to the cider mill. Pastures are short. 
Corn will yield better than was expected. 

















































































Tobacco is curing nicely. Plums and pears 
abundant. Cabbage are heading remarkably 
well considering the dry weather. For the 


tirst time this summer wells are giving ont. 
The Phenix Union fair was a success. A 
slight increase in che acreage of wheat was 
sown this fall. Buckwheatis yielding well. 


Burdett, Schuyler Co, Oct 6—A large acre- 
age is being sown to wheat this fall. Some 
1s already up, but quite a number of farmers are 
waiting for rain. Wells and streams are get- 
ting low. Pastures are drying up. There 
has been an abundance of small fruit. Plums 
are not worth gathering and peaches are sell- 
ing cheap. Apples have about half fallen off. 
M. L. Martin built a tobaeco barn 90x38 and 
it is filled, with some still to be gathered. 
Corn cutting has commenced. George Mul- 
igan has a machine and cuts for Tic per acre. 
(;eorge Snyder and Mark Martin bought acorn 
harvester and they are making quick work of 
entting corn. Help is searce. 


Oct 6—Threshing is 
bn, oats 40 


Tioga Co, 
vielding 25 


Campville, 


in progress, wheat 


to 50, rye 20 to25. Wheat was seriously in- 
jured in shock by wet weather. Late planted 
potatoes promise a large yield, while early 


ones are nearly a failure. Buekwheat is look- 


ing well. Corn is backward owing to late 
pianting but promises weli. John J. Taylor 
and John Jewett are building silos. Milk is 


7-20c per qt for shipment to New 
3 


bringing 1 


AMONG THE FARMERS 














AND CLEANING SAND. 


ELEVATING 
[See article on Page 346. | 


York. A larger acreage is to be sown to wheat 
this fall than usual. 

Cobleskill, Schoharie Co, Oct 5—It has 
been quite rainy the past week, delaying hop 
picking. Quite a number of yards are not 
yet picked. Hops are keeping well and the 
quality is first-class. Old hops have sold this 
month for 6 to 64c. Several new lots brought 
lic. Hops not yet baled. 


Columbus,Chenango Co, Oct 6—Fodder corn 
is promising, but ears will be scarce. Pota- 
toes are blighted and early varieties are rot- 
ting badly. Fairs are well patronized and fa- 
vored with pleasant weather. Farmers have 
had cheaper and less help than usual. There 
are inany large flocks of poultry. Eggs are 
worth l4ec. Abont50 head of fat cattle were 
shipped to Connecticut recently. 

Coventryville, Chenango Co, Oct 6—Silos are 
gaining in favor and the work of filling them 
is progressing. George Webb has added a 
large one to the new and commodious barn 
recently built. Oats and corn fine. Potatoes 
rotting somewhat Cattle and sheep sell at 
good prices. Apples short crop compared 
witi last year. Pears plentiful and plum 
trees overloaded with fruit. The town fairs are 
largely patronized. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co O—Potato dig- 
ging is nearly completed with the crop not 
over 25 % of an average, rot showing in some 
fields, but in general stock is fine. Prices va- 
riable, some stations paying $2.25, while others 
are trving to hold prices at 2a bbl. Cabbages 
4 per 100 and are extra nice. Apple buyers 
are numerous and are trying to buy at 2 to 
2.25. Crop very short but fine. Eggs and 
butter are advancing. Rye straw aud hay 
still low. 


Galway, Saratuga Co, Oct 7—Good weather 
has enabled farmers to secure their crops and 
sow their winter grains. Potatoes are nearly 
all harvested and are a light crop, worth $2 
per bbl. Corn is mostly cut, and is far below 
an average crop. Riley Conde of Galway has 
purchased a new corn harvester. Apples are 
very light, many not having enough for.home 
consumption. Dealers are picking up sicall 
lots for 2 per bbl. Threshing machines are 
in demand. Oats are not as large a crop as 
last vear. The growth of fall feed was never 
better. The Saratoga Co fair was a pronounc- 
ed success in nearly every way. Many im- 
provemeuts were nade on the grounds, and 
the exhibit of live stock far exceeded that of 


any previous fair. The races and entertain 
ments were good and the financial balance 
was on the ei side of the sheet. 

Medway, Greene Co, Oct 6—Some hay on 
low ats i is ungathered. Potatoes less 
than half a crop and rotting badly. Buck- 


wheat well filled, but the acreage is small. 
Rve seeding is very late with many farmers. 
The acreage less than last year. Apples light 
and of very poor quality, falling wads and 


not keeping well. Buyers are paying $1 to 1.75 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





Realizing that every farmer has. during the year. some. 
thing to sell or exchange. or some want to be filled. we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this neading in the American 
Agriculturist. ai the extremely low rate of five ce 83 
worad, each MmseruioL 


REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK, 


The adaress must be counted as part of the advertise 
ment. and each initial. or a humber, Counts as one w ord 
Casb must accompany eacb order, and advertisemenr 
must have adaress on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this ofhce 

Copy must be received Thursday to gnarantee inser- 
tion In issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the apove 
rate. but will be Charged at the recuiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion. to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set tn 





pear! type. no iarge dispiay type being used, thus making 
@ sinall aay. as noticeable as a sarge one 
Suvscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 


that ab advertisement ip this Gepartment will provea pay- 
Ing Investmeni. 
Adaress 


AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York, 








ys! RENT. -A farm of 180 acres, praner in n Fairfield 
terms to good parties. For +. 
SMITH, Newport, N. Y. 





Cc Y. Easy 
inquire of CL AR ENC E D. 


hatched. farm 
Bedford, N. Y. 


HITE. wy ANDOTTE COCKER ELS early 
raised. large, healthy, cheap. WM. GR rh ff 





NHESTNUTS W coed amelie a Wey market prices paid. Write 
A 


for shipping directions. J. 8. SE, Colchester, Conn 
MHOROU GHBRED Brown Leghorn Cocks for sale, NEWTON 
POST, Waterloo, N. Y. 


Made a 
Good Profit. 


One man writes: “I made a good profit from one inser- 
tion of my advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange of The 
Agriculturist; but made a mistake in not running it long 
er. Shall do so next season.” 








per bbl for the fruit as picked from the trees. 
Evaporators paying 35 to 60¢ per bbl for wind- 
fails unsorted. Pears a fair crop with quality 
poor. Prices low and disappointing to the 
producers. There is quite ademand for sheep 


and cattle at better prices than for some 
years. Butter 18 to 20c, eggs 18c. 
New Berlin, Chenango Co, Oct 4—Con- 


the farmers by 
their next six 
1.30 for the 


tracts have been made with 
the Condensed Milk Co for 
isonths milk at $1.20 for Oct, 
next four months and 1.10 for March, an 
average reduction of 5¢ a 100 on last year’s 
contract. Corn alleut and a splendid crop. 
Potatoes rotting badly. More winter wheat 
will be sown this fall than in many years. 


New Kingston, Delaware Co, Oct 5—The 
hay crop, which is the most important one, 
was very large and of better quality than last 
year, but half of it was badly damaged by 


the protracted rain in July. Oat yield was 
unusually large. Buckwheat vielded well. 
Corn raised mostly for silage. The crop was 


late and large quantities frosted. The potato 
crop was about two-thirds of an average, but 
half of them have rotted, so the crop is very 
short. Apples alsascarce. Cows are scarce 
and oontnd at good prices. All kinds of farm 
stock high with plenty of buyers. Sheep and 
lambs about three times as high as for the 
past two years. Fali plowing and wood get- 
ting is the next in order. Not much money 
to spend in improvements, although they are 
much neeced. 


Nicholville, St Lawrence Co, Oct 5—The 
weather is hot and dry. Corn ripening rapidly. 
Cutting for silos is now in progress. Growth 
fair and if frost holds off the crop will be 
good. The acreage is in excess of any previous 
year. Potatoes will be a light crop. The ap- 
ple crop is very light and the fruit poor in 
quality. Daniel G. Clark of Walpole, N H, 

has purchased several carloads of cows 1n this 
vicinity. He buys the best, paying good 
prices. He will be here again in October. 


Rexford Flats, Saratoga Co, Oct 6—Potatoes 
are not yielding,with small acreage and many 
trotting. There are a few good fields of corn, 
but most are below the average. Apples will 
be searce in this vicinity. Some orchards are 
well loaded but more have none. Buyers 
have contracted for a few orenards at $2a 


bbl. Grapes, pearsand pluins plentiful. Hay 
8 to 10, rye straw 5, potatoes 1.50 per bbl, 
pears 75c to 1 per bbl, rye is not moving 
much. 


Shenandoah, Dutchess Co,Oct 7—Some winter 
grainto besown. Several who usually sow rye 
are putting in wheat. A. Robinson, who pur- 
chased the L. V. Pierce place, has moved upon 
the premises. Charles Wright has moved upon 





the Fowler place,vacated by Mr Robinson. A. 
b. Stevens has rented the farm vacated by 
Mr Wright. Isaac Horton recently sold a lot of 
young heifers coming two years old in winter 
and spring, at $22 per head. Potatoes about 
half dug. Some are rotting. Veal calves 
searee and high. Eggs 20c per doz. Plen- 
ty of fall feed, cattle in good condition. Cows 
bring 40 to 45. Peaches a large crop. Apples 
a still smaller crop than was expected, as 
many are small and wormy. 


Stockton, Chautanqua Co, Oct 6—Grapes 
are now being harvested, those on the hills 
being still unripe. <A destructive frost occur- 
red in this section. Only a few fields of corn 
were mature. However, there will be some 
sound corn. Potatoes will be a very light 
crop, owing to the very dry weather and the 
blighte causing rot in late planted fields. 
There are practically no apples. Much gar- 
den truck, tomatoes, squashes, ete, failed to 
ripen because of the cold wet weather of Au- 
gust. A good aftermath clovers newly 
seeded meadows,much of which has heen cut. 
Oats were light. Dairy products bring fair 
prices. 

Apply for an Institute Now—State Institute 
Director F. E. Dawley says that applications 
for 630 farmers’ institutes, to be held the com- 
ing tall and winter, are already on file. There 
are still many localities where such meetings 
ean be held to good advantage. Grangers and 
farmers interested should write at once to 
Mr Dawley, Agricultural hall, Albany. 

The Afton Fair of Chenango Co was 4 
suecess in spite of the bad weather. Floral 
hall and the agricultural exhibit were excel- 
lent. The cattle show was jully up to former 
years. A new breed of sheep from Russia 
was inspected with interest. Jerseys were 
out in great force. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Jersey Shore, Lycoming Co, Oct 7—Farmers 
have been blessed with abundant crops. The 
wheat yield wasthe best in a number of 
years and prices are good. Seed wheat is 
selling for ~ dollar per bu. Corn is above the 
average and the ears are well filled. Most 
farmers are done cutting or are busy at it. 
Potatoes are far below the average. The to- 
bacco crop is a grand success. A magnificent 
crop is now curing down well. Farmers are 
not in a hurry to sell. Fall plowing and seed- 
ing well under way. here has been a great 
crop of clover seed harvested in the Nippenose 
valley. Apple crop fair, and good prices are 
being realized. 

Wernersville, Berks Co, Oct 7—Farmers are 
busily engaged in seeding. John Yoder was 
the first to sow rye in thissection. A full crop 
of corn is being cut. Potato crop is_ short. 
Late apple crop is short. Peaches very abun- 
dant. Prices are high. Water and muskmel- 
ons plentiful and cheap. Ground dry and pas- 
tures short. Cattle in good demand. 

A County Grange Meeting—A very interest- 
ing meeting of the Berks county Pomona 
grange was held at Longswamp. Reports of 
a very favorable character were received from 
the subordinate granges. One hour of the ex- 
ercises was set aside for the ladies, who 1m- 
proved it by diseussion of the subject, Is the 
present method of governing children, which 
is usually practiced by parents and teachers, 
an improvement on that of 50 years ago? 


Claims Against Land—Consternation bas been 
created among the farmers and Jand owners 
in Pennsylvania by the passage of a law at the 
recent session of the state leszislature author- 
izing and instructing the land department to 
institute suits for the collection of a lot of old 
claims for original purchase money claimed to 
be yet due tre state on numerous parcels of 
land in every county in the state. The total 
aggregate of the claims foots up from $800,000 
to 1,000,000. Many of the Jand owners knew 
of the claims of the state, but as the time al- 
lowed to elapse has been so long, thought that 
no effort would ever be made to collect them. 
The earliest application fora patent on record 
in the state was in 1733, and the last grant in 
1852. These called for parcels varying in size 
from 613 acres down to even a few perches. 
Of the larger tracts many of them have been 
divided and subdivided into tracts now in 
possession of from two ta twelve persons. On 
some patts of the original purchase money had 
been paid, while on others not a cent. 


Present Condition of Corn Crop-—-The corn is 
about all cut and in shock, but. not before 
several heavy frosts damaged the fodder not a 
little. Inthe middle section of Pennsylva- 
hia, the yield will be better than at first sup- 
posed, though not over about 85 per cent 
of an average. One farmer in Bald Eagle val- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


ley nas a field of corn that will yield 150 
bus to the acre, but the average will be 
not more than 60 or thereabouts. 


rIASSACHUSETTS. 
Agawam, Sept 29—L. L. Whitman recently 


bought an improved corn harvester which he 
is using on his farm at the south end. Mr 
Whitman is tle most fortunate tobacco grower 
in this section this year, having raised and 
harvested five acres of fine tobacco. Fremont 
King had the best crop of peaches both early 
and late. He has marketed nearly 200 baskets 
of fine fruit. C. lL. Campbell has dug the best 
lot of potatoes and thinks his crop equals in 
yield and quality that of previous years. . Ed- 
mund Powers is fortunate in having raised 
this year a good all-around crop. Corn, po- 
tatoes, grass and small*fruits and vegetables 
have all done well on his place, and he counts 
the year as a successful one. The bicycle club 
is planning to make a track of cinders from 
the South End bridge toward Suftield on the 
river road. Considerable rye has been sown 
and is looking well. 

Milton, Sept 28—Farmers are better supplied 
with hay than ever before. Apples are a very 
light crop and poor at that. The apple mag- 
got will destroy nearly all. Potatoes are poor, 
the crop being not over 50 % of last year’s 
yield. Celery is in bad condition. 

South Byfield, Sept 29—Tiis town was well 
represented at the Essex county fair. A. B. 
Forbes of Fatherland farm took first premium 
on stallions for driving, colts for driving. 
brood mares for driving, one and two-year- 
old coits for driving and gentlemen’s driving 
horses. Charles F. ~__e took tirst on apples, 
Snow and Northern Spy. W. B. Little took 
first on Smith’s cider and L. P. Hale on crab. 
W. B. Little also took first on potatoes and 
onions with a gratuity on beets. Asa Pingree 
has enlarged his silo and bought a gasoline 
engine. 


LONNECTICUT. 


Ellington, Sept 27—There was a slight frost 
in this section Sept 21 and 22, bat not enough 
to do much damage. Tobacco and corn are 
harvested and many silos have been filled, 
though owing to the short crop of corn few 
have been filled to their full capacity. A 
good many fieids of rowen have been cut, the 
second crop of clover being unusually fine. 
There will not be much huskingaone. Fruit 
is scarce and inferior in quality. The few 
hillside farmers having apples to dispose of 
are selling at wholesale for from $1.50 to 2 per 
bbl. 


Sterling, Sept 29—Harvesting is nearly over 
with a short cron of potatoes. There is a fine 
crop of corn, much better than was expected. 
Pieces of buckwheat that were sowed late are 
filled well. Turnips are looking well and a 
large crop is expected. Beaus have not done 
as well as in drier seasons. Onious have 
stood the wet season better than was expect- 
ed and aftair crop is being harvested. Fall 
feed was never more plentiful, but it is not as 
sweet asin past seasons. Cows are looking 
well and sell at fair prices. A small crop of 
cranberries has been harvested. 

Sharon, Sept 29—Potatoes still show a ten- 
dency to rot and prices keep up well. The 
apple crop is light and many are of poor qual- 
ity. Farmers are busy cutting corn which will 
not be a full crop. Pieces on upland were not 
injured much by the wet weather. Corn, oats 
and rye show au advance in price. Buckwheat 
is harvested and is generally a fair crop. 
Cows are thrifty and have an abundance of 
feed. New milch cows in demand at good 
prices. There have heen light frosts but no 
damage resulted. 








Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, Oct 4—September cheese was 
the prodnet sold here to-day, but that fact did 
not stimulate the market in the least. Most 
factory men have got rid of the idea that it 
is policy to hold for better prices, and are 
selling freely at such rates as they can obtain. 
Small sizes are worth about ¢ more than 
large, the home trade being fairly active on 
this class of goods. But buyers stuck their 
stakes at &$@88c for large cieese and this 
caused a few salesmen to go home ig oo 
disposing of their offerings. As a rule, how- 
ever, they sold rather than carry over. Buy- 
ers are skeptical about any advance on Sep- 
tember stock and seem quite willing to sell 
out their purchases for an ordinary commis- 
sion. 

Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 
2142 bxs ai 8$c, 2654 at 82c; large w hite, 278 at 
8hc, 320 at 82c; :small white, 320 at 8c, 540 at 9c; 
small colored, 350 at 8ic,1911 at Qe; total 8495 
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bxs, against 6574 one year ago and 6697 two 
years ago. 

At Little Falls, sales were 930 bxs large and 
small at &3c, 4972 at 8$e and 519 at p t. To- 
tal 6421 bxs. 

Butter—At Utica,46 pkgs creamery at 20c,120 
do at 214c, 10 cases 1-tb prints and 15 cases 
5- tb prints at 22c. At Little Falls, there were 
sales of 25 pkgs dairy at 17@18c, mostly at 
latter price. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, tlhe decidedly satisfactory 
feature is the advance in price. The new 
exchange rate beginning Oct 1 is 2kc¢ P qt ($1 
® can of 40 gts) to farmers, and 1 32 P can at 
New York. This is an advance of about je 
P qt. The difference in the can price repre- 
sents the av erage freight charges, yet farmers 
in a good many instances do not receive the 
full amount, often being obliged to accept i@ 
be discount. ‘The supply 1s not exorbitant, 
however, and the undertone one of rather 
wore steadiness than for some time past. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 

caps for the week ending Oct 4 were as fol- 
lows: 

Fluid Cream Con- 





milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 27.686 635 340 
N Y Central. 10%29 89 62 
N Y, Ont & West, 25,628 1,064 = 
West Shore, 12,444 227 32 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,109 183 69 
NY & Putnam. 2.121 a — 
New Haven & H, 10,199 287 - 
Del, Lack & West, 37,331 1,043 = 
Long Isiand, 567 — _ 
N J Central, 2.450 37 — 
Lehigh Valley, 5,929 240 — 
H RT Co, 6,295 351 — 
Other sources, 4.200 - oe 
Total receipts, 156,988 4,216 809 
Daily av this week, 22.427 602 116 
“6 last week, 22.918 637 148 
Corres’ing week last year, 20.572 450 157 


Milk producers supplying the Boston mar- 
ket will receive net about the same figures as 
a year ago. Kepresentatives of the NE milk 
producers’ union and the HKoston contractors 
have agreed on a Boston price of 35e P can of 
85 gts. An important change 1s found in the 
surplus arrangement. ‘The contractors will 
carry 5 % of the surplus Oct 1to Jan 1, ’98, 
the producers to carry the entire surplus dur- 
ing the remainder of the winter period. 

Notes from Milk Producers. 

A general tide of prosperity has set in and 
every wide-awake farmer is preparing busi 
ness with a zeal not noticeable for a long 
time past. The enterprise of uniting the milk 
producers in a common interest is no doubt 
a move in the right direction, but it will be 
a question of journal education and time to 
effect the work. Farmers are a very timid 
class of people and at present a very poor 
class. Having to pay the taxes for the rich 
and support their own families has burdened 
them almost to poverty’s brink. We need 
some legislation that will give relief and 
equalize the burden of taxation.—[{X. Y. Z. 

I appreciate the work of American Agricul- 
turist for the dairymen and it would be rea- 
sonable to suppose that every one would be 
glad to juin the association and help push 
along the movement. The general results no 
one can question, and yet I have to write you 
that the past week I have pressed upon the 
dairymen who have the most milk and ought 
to have special interest to take hold of the 
matter and they refuse to tak@ any part in 
the organization. Jhey are simply afraid of 
the milk buyers and claim that now they are 
getting good pay from the condensery and can- 
not do anything at present.—[Gilbert Jeffrey, 
Chenango Co, N Y. 





Treat + eee child Fairly. —The “health of our 
children is a stubborn question. Some chil- 
dren seem to thrive under every adverse con- 
dition. Others with every care are sickly and 
weak and nothing seems to help them. They 
are frail, puny, constantly ailing. Take your 
child to the great specialist in children’s dis- 
eases, Dr Greene, of Nervura fame, 35 West 
14th street, New York city, or write to him 
and give the little one the benefit of the best 
advice. No charge whatever is nade for such 
cousultation or advice, whether you call or 
write. The success of this world-famous doc- 
tor in treating children’s diseases is phenom- 
enal, and your child should have this chance 
to be strong and well. Everybody admires 
healthy children, and no one has done so 
much to make children healthy as this spe- 
cialist. Your child is entitled to health, and 
Dr Greene's advice and treatment will build 
up and strengthen the weak constitution. 


SME WANTED to sell to dealers. $1 
ALE monthly and expenses. Experience un- 
necessary. Enclose stamp. Acme Cigar Co,Chicago. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICKS OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 





—Wheai— —Corn— -—Onts—-~ 

Cash or spot 1897 1896 «81897 1896) «1897 1896 

Chicago, 881,67 27% = 224g «1984 £1784 

New York, 931g .713%, 33 281g 234g «21% 
Boston, _ 21, 30! 6 
Toledo, + .93 725 231, 1944 .17 

St Louis, t.94', .68 21 19%, 1654 
Minneapolis,  .d86 -O4 -- 20 — 

S Franeiseo, *1.87%9 *1.11 *.8714°1.35 *.921g 
London, 1.2214 875% 403, 3 we 





* P Cental. Other prices PY bu t No 2 red. 
PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA. 


This week Last week One v'r aco 








Wheat, bu, 21,104,000 19,543,000 50,158.000 
Corn, 37,048.000 35,597,000 13.844.000 
Oats, 10,719.000 10,850,000 9,083,000 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Dec, 8854 293; 191, 
May, Shy 33 22 


The Liberal Grain Movement. 

Mueh of the recent show of weakness in 
wheat and corn is due directly to the liberal 
shipments from interior points to centers of 
accumulation. This in turn serves to rapidly 
build up visible supplies in this country, and 
aids the bears in their efforts to hold down 
values. Yet natural reasons may be descried 
by those in touch with the real situation. 
These are of such a character as to warrant a 
belief that the bearish influences may later dis- 
appear, so far as domestic stocks are con- 
cerned. Wheat receipts are more than liberal, 
but have been larger in certain recent years. 
And it is only natural they should wake a big 
total,considering the high prices which afford 
such a stimuius for free marketing on the 
part of farwers. Again, it is well to ob- 
serve that while wheat receipts are large, 57 
millions the first 12 weeks of the crop year, 
the visible supply remained small, only 17 
millions at the end of that perioi, pointing to 
the fact that not only was there no serious 
accumulation, but that many millions of the 
receipts dropped out of sight in home con- 
sumption and exports, the foreign visible sup- 
ply neanwhile keeping down within relative- 
ly small proportions in spite of liberal pur- 
chases in America and Russia. 

THREE MONTHS’ WHEAT MOVEMENT. 
{In millions of bushels.) 


—-—12 weeks from July 1—~ 
Exports ‘Prices for Total 


Total Visible Western wheat & No2at *ex- 
Year crop Sept20 receipts flour Chicago ports 
1897 §=—590) «17.1 57.0 50.2 68@1.0T — 
189% 470 49.6 56.3 37.2 53@70 =: 145.1 
1895 467 30.4 38.0 24.1 55 aTA 126.4 
1894 460 70.2 55.6 35.7 50 @60 144.8 
1893 306 38.7 41.8 58.9 54@70 164.3 
1892 516 44.9 74.8 42.5 TLaso 191.9 
1891 612 2.5 65.2 54.2 £6@1.13 225.7 
* From crop of the year named. 
As for corn, receipts at western primary 
the visible supply 


oints are enormous and 
hes also increased rapidly; this is now nearly 
threefold the visibie of a year ago, and much 
greater still compared with earlier years. The 
very heavy receipts may be easily explained. 
First of all they are from the heavy carry-over 
from the bumper crops of 9 and ’96. Again, 
they consist very largely of corn held by spec- 
ulators at country stations rather than ship- 
ments direct from farmers’ cribs. The corn 
now appearing is largely that long held by 
these specialists, living in Chicago, St Louis, 
etc, but with extensive country connections. 
They bought it cheaply many months ago, 
have carried it in the country at low expense, 
and have waited for just what finally took 
place—the good advance of early September. 
Naturally the higher prices started this corn, 
prolits are now being reaped, and the visible 
supply piles up rapidly. But when these large 
reserves of country-cribbed corn are out of 
the way, it is not improbable that receipts at 
Chicago and elsewhere may fall off. Espe- 
cially if farmers, contemplating the only mod- 
erate proportions of the ’97 crop, to be avail- 
able about the first of December, decide they 
would rather hold the grain, or convert it into 
beef, pork and mutten as a better proposition. 
Meanwhile weekly exports keep up well, and 
foreigners will continue to take a big lot of 
American corn so long as the price holds with- 
in moderate bounds. 

But after all, the invisible reserve of old 
corn, irrespective of the dimensions of the 
new crop now maturing, isa potent factor in 
dominating prices, and will be. If the big 
movement of the present diminishes materi- 
ally,and exports and a free home consumption 
keep up, the amount on farms the first of next 
March may not prove burdensume. Just now, 
however, the trade is disposed to accord full 
consideration to the fact of very large receipts 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


at primary points, to large but unknown coun- 
try reserves of old and to a new crop in sight 
which would be considered a full one were it 
not for the fact that 1n the last ten years we 
have produced a few bumper crops, making a 
new gait in curn production. 
THREE MONTHS’ CORN MOVEMENT. 
(In millions of bushels. } 
—12 weeks from July 1 


US Pricesfor Total 
Total Visible Western ex- No 2 at *ex- 

Year crop Sept 20 receipts ports Chicago ports 
1897 1750(°) 33.7 67.0 38.4 20@33 —_— 
1896 2269 13.6 40.9 23.9 19@28 176.9 
1895 2272 5.4 22.5 12.9 31@47 99.9 
1894 1212 4.2 17.5 2.0 40@59 27.7 
1893 1619 7.6 37.1 14.9 35@43 65.3 
1892 1628 9.7 25.2 £.9 45.@54 46.0 
1891 2060 9,2 30.7 6.9 48268 75.4 


* From crops of the year named. 


At Chicago, wheat has stood up well under 
some pounding on the part of the bears, who 
at one time last week succeeded in getting 
May to 87sec  bu,followed by a partial recov- 
ery, Dee holding close to 9c, with cash a little 
under that point. The big receipts in the 
northwest, elsewhere noted, increasing public 
stocks, liberal shipments from export countries 
to western Europe, all served to depress the 
market. On the other hand foreigners show a 
furcher disposition to buy cash wheat, and of 
equal importance,the intensification of reports 
of delayed seeding in the southwest, suggest- 
ing possibilities of restricted acreage for an- 
other year, although there is yet time to make 
good progress in this direction. 

The corn sitnation is largely controlled just 
now by the movement,some of last week’s de- 
cline under heavy offerings being followed by 
measurable recovery to a level around 29s¢ P 
bu for Dee and 28}@2ye for No 2 in store. Op- 
erators closely watch crop advices, but of 
course it 1s not the time of year to expect any- 
thing new here. Owing to widespread drouth 
there is important increased consumption of 
corn on farms in feeding to live stock, pas- 
turage being so poor. This is not universal, 
however. Low grades of corn have sold by 
sample at 25@265c. 

Barley is fairly steady at a slight decline, 
this relating particularly to malting grades, 
which are unfavorably affected by combina- 
tion of inaltsters, as noted elsewhere. Com- 
mon to choice malting barley 30@38e P bu, with 
fancy old 40@48c; feed grades 27@28c; these 
apply chiefly to barley grown in Wis, Minn, 
Ia, ete. 

In the main, field seeds are poorly support- 
ed. Flax has worked down to 99¢c@$1 P bu, 
under indifferent demand and some disposi- 
tion to sell for future delivery. Timothy easy 
with prime Oct 265 P etl, fair to high grade 
by sainple 2 25@2 75. Prime clover, cash or 
Oct delivery 5 50 P ctl. 

At Toledo, wheat has held within a moder- 
ately narrow range, market less active than 
recently, but interest pronounced withal. 
Dealers are closely watching weather condi- 
tions further west, and effect upon seeding in 
the winter wheat territory. In the older 
states where farmers are financially able to 
do so, they are inclined to hold their wheat 
except at firm prices, but recent intimations 
of a probable breaking up of the drouth in 
the west serves to develop a slightly easier 
tone. Meanwhiie wheat sells readily ip the 
90s for either immediate or Dee delivery, 
compared with a price around 75c one year 
ago and 67¢ two years ago. Corn nearly steady 
around 285¢@29¢ P bu for cash lots, 294@30c for 
Dec. Oats quiet at 19}@20c for No 2 mixed, 
white usual premium. Clover seed continues 
to sell at very low figures, this offering some- 
thing of a bull argument. 

In a recent circular letter, C. A. King & 
Co, Toledo grain dealers, say speculators are 
the chief ‘‘longs’’ in clover seed; prices now 
so low they should attract investment buying; 
receipts here will show large for two weeks 
if not longer, but nearly all will apply on 
sales at higher prices or ordered held. Sep- 
tember receipts of clover seed at Toledo were 
the largest ever known, but only a trifle more 
than in °93, when the tast large crop was har- 
vested. Shipments have been small because 
exporters have taken little. 

At New York, the grain markets have 
comparatively narrow and uninteresting,some- 


been 


thing of a calm after the storm of early au- 
tumn. Interest centers in wheat, with op- 
erators discussing the possibilities of a de- 


creased area seeded this fall owing to drouth 
in the west. Exports liberal in the aggre- 
gate and largely on old business. No 2 red 
winter has sold close to 95c P bu,under grades 
nsual discount. Corn rather unsettled with 
more pressure to sell on the part of specula- 
tors. No 2 quotable around 33@34c¢ P bu, ac- 
cording to condition, Oct delivery close to 
32e, Dee 34c, May 37hc. Oats neglected al- 





business noted. No 2 


though some export 
white 264@26hc, No 3 


white 265@27c, No 3 
mixed 23$@24c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /MARKETSsS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES. INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 

NEW YORK—<At Albany, poultry weak un- 
der hberal supplies. Cnickens 9@10c P ib | 
w, 10@1le d w, fowls 9§@10}c l w, 11@12e d 
w, turkeys 11@12¢ 1 w, 124@13ke d@ w, ducks 10 
@llc | w, 11@12c d w, geese 8@9e ll w, 9@10 
d w, fresh eggs 20c P dz, cold storage 15 
Potatoes tirm, $2 50@2 75 P bbl, white onions 
65@70e P bu, red 50@55c, vellow 55@60c, calb- 
bage 3@4 P 100, cranberries 5@6 P bbl, apples 
1 25@2, Concord grapes 25@30c P 9-tb  bskt. 
Standard corn 35@38e # bu, oats 25@27e, br n 
12@12 50 P ton, cottonseed meal 18@19, mid- 
dlings 15@16, loose or baled hay’ 12@15, clove: 
9@12, oat straw 7 50@8 50, rye 8 5049. Dress- 
ed heef 6t @7te P Ib, veal 7)@9c, hogs 44@5}c, 
mutton 5)e6sc. 

At Syracuse, mixed oats 28@30ce P bu, corn 
35@40c, bran and middlings $14, cottonseed 
meal 20. Dressed beef 6}@8c P tb, veal 7@8 
hogs 5@6c, mutton 6@8e, hides 7@7he, calf 
skins 1 15@1 50 ea. Fresh eggs 21@22%¢ P dz 
cold storage 16@21c, chickens 10e P tb 1 w 
l4e d w, broilers 15c, ducks 8¢ ] w, 14@15e « 
w, squabs 3@350 P dz. Potatoes 50@T5e P bu, 
onions 50@60ce, cabbages 243 P 100, beets 25a 
30¢ P bu, celery 20@25c P dz, corn 5@7e, cu- 
cumbers 15@30¢ P 100, Concord grapes 15@ 
20c P 9-tb bskt, Catawbas 16@25c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 








LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 

PAKED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
—Cattie— —Hogs—~ 
1897 1896 1897 1896 
$5 60 $510 $430 $3 50 $425 $3 2 


—Sheet 
1897 18% 


Chicago, P 100 ths, 


New York, 540 500 465 420 450 350 
Buffalo. 550 475 465 360 475 360 
Kansas City, 525 480 410 330 400 300 
Pitisburg. 500 460 450 380 430 365 

At Chicago, the cattle market is holding 


substantially steady so far as the more desira- 
ble grades are concerned. Half fat and rough 
lots are not shown much favor, but there is a 
good demand for most descriptions of beeves 

Now that the season for making mess pork 
has opened in earnest, there is a better outlet 
for heavy hogs, with a _ possibility that the 


discount under choice medium = and light 
weights may prove smaller. Tradeis fairly ac- 
tive, although packers are pursuing their 


usual tactics endeavoring to bear the market 
for heavy hogs in order to start the season 
with low prices. The market has been run- 
ning decidedly uneven, choice mixed and 
light weights selling at $4 20@4 30,with prime 
heavy and shipping close to 4, heavy packing 
3 75@3 # and rough lots all the way down 
to 3 50@3 60. 


Sheep receipts liberal and so with the de- 
mand, prices holding nearly steady, heavy 


westerns a shade easier. Fat sheep generaily 
$3 80@4, extra and yearlings 4 15@4 40, lambs 
5 25@5 65, with ordinary and light weight 
westerns 4 40@5 10. 

At Pittsburg, cattle have been coming for- 
ward more rapidly, Monday’s receipts show- 
ing 100 cars and market about 10c lower 
A fair demand exists for the better grades oi 
butcher weights. Considerable dullness has 
prevailed in stockers and feeders; hard to 
sell unless very attractive. 2 


Extra. 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 00@5 15 Poor to good fat bulls,# 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 460@475 Poor t« good fat cows, 2 25 
Fair, 90 to 110 Ibs, 4000450 Heifers, 700 to 110 Ibs, 2 75@4 5 

1 , 365400 Bologna cows, p hd, 
Rough, half-fat, 8235@4 00 F'sh cows & springr’s 15 ((@47 (0 
Com to good fat oxen, 


250@3 90 Veal cal.ves 6 00@ 7 00 

Hogs seem to be doing a little better this 
week, the 35 double decks arriving Monday 
seliing rapidly at steady to firm prices. Prime 
medium weights $4 50@4 55, light 4 45@4 50, 
pigs 4 40@4 50, heavy droves 425@4 35, rough 
lots 3 75@4. Sheep steady to tirm under re- 
ceipts of only 10 double decks Monday. Prime 
wetners, 95@105 lbs, 4 20@4 45, good, average 















85@50 ths, 3 90@4, these prices showing a 
small decline under iast week's top figures; 


3 60@3 85, common 


ordinary mixed droves 
extra lambs 4@ 


light weights 3@3 25, poor to 
5 65. 

At Buffalo, cattle sold off 10@15c Monday 
of this week, when 250 cars were offered. 
Strictly prime beeves show little change from 


last week, being in good demand. Good to 
extra heeves $4 80@5 25, fancy nominally a 


shade more, good butcher weights 4 25@4 75, 
common to fair or thin steers 3 50@4 25. 
Stockers and feeders in generally jample sup- 
ply, including a good many from Canada. 
Farmers with orders here to buy discriminate 
sharply against rough steers, and want those 
which will take on tlesh rapidly and econom- 








ically; fair to good feeders 3 75@4 25 stockers 
3 95@4. Hog market fairly active, 90 double 
decks received Monday. Yorkers 4 45@4 50, 


medium and heavy droves 4 30@4 35, fancy 
pigs usual slight premium, rough heavy and 
mixed hogs 3 75@4. Sheep somewhat lower 


Monday under receipts of 100 cars. Fair to 
choice muttons 4@4 50, yood yearlings, run- 
ning largely to wethers, 25@35c premium, best 
lain vs 5 25@5 60. 

\t New York, without 


cattle important 


change, last week’s slight decline of 10@15c 
being recovered indifferently. Native steers 
&4 25@5 for ordinary to choice, with export 
quotable up to 5 25@5 50, but only an occa- 


sional lot possessing the quality -to command 
these outside figures. Stags and oxen 
» 50@4 25,cows and bulls 2@3 25. Veal calves 
quiet and generally steady at 5@8 for ordinary 
to extra; grassers and buttermilks 3 50@4 25. 
Hogs quiet at 465@5 for ordinary heavy to 
choice light. Sheep in ample supply with re- 
cent sales showing a slight decline. Common 
to choice muttons 3@4 25, yearlings a pre- 
nium, lambs 5@6 

At Boston, milch cows with young calves, 
$95@40 P head for poor to fair, 45@65 for ex- 
tra to faney. Two-year-old steers 12@25 P 
head, three-year-olds 20@32. 

Hog Cholera in the West seems to be in- 
creasing in spite of al] efforts made to check 
its ravages. Telegraphic advices to American 
Agriculturist point to further serious out- 
breaks in Neb and Ia, spreading to other sec- 
tions. It will be remembered that in these 
states, notably the one last named, hog chol- 
era has been more or less prevalent for some 
time, and the intensification of the trouble 
may possibly mean a shortage in marketable 
hogs in the sections where the disease is bad. 
Through a natural line of reasoning this sug- 
gests better prices for hogs in states free from 
the disease, yet it must be remembered that 
cholera scare always, temporarily, at least, 
stimulates marketing of hogs on the part of 
farmers who are fearfui lest the disease attack 
their own droves. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, active and 
firmer under light supplies. Good to ch cmy 
tubs 19@20e P 1b, prints 20@21c, dairy 
18@19¢.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 22@24c, prints 
24c, dairy 18@20c. 


At New York, arrivals continne light and 


the wants of the trade are more moderate, 
higher prices having reduced the demand. 


Strictly fresh creamery is firm and held at quo- 

itions, while under grades are offered liber- 
ally. Elgin and other western creamery ex- 
tras 22c P lb, western firsts 194@21c, seconds 
li@18e, N Y emy 214@22c, N Y dairy half fir- 
kin tubs extra 183@19c, Welsh tubs 18@183c, 
western factory extras 114@13c. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
quiet, offerings moderate, prices firm. Elgin 


and other western separator cmy 22c P 1b, 
firsts 20@21¢c, seconds 18@19¢c, June cmy 0c, 
lirsts 184@19}e, imt emy 16c, ladles 124@13c. 
Ohio— At Columbus,active and higher. Good 
to ch emy tubs 19¢ P Ib, prints 20c, dairy 
i2@14ec.—At Toledo, Elgin emy 21@23c, Ohio 
and Mich 20@2ic, dairy 15@17c.—At Cleve- 
land, Elgin extra emy 23@2%ec, firsts 21@22c, 
Ohio and western 19@20c, dairy 17@18c. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, demand light and 
market steady. Fey cimy 22c P Ib, ch 20@21c, 


Juneemy 19@20c, imt emy 15@16c, ladles 
12@13c, dairy prints 17@18c. 
Several dealers in oleomargarine who ran 


up against the Mass law governing the traffic 
in that commodity have been in the toils of 
tlhe courts, four of them paying fines aggregat- 
ing $2500. This is the largest fine imposed 
for oleo violation at one time in Mass and 
probably in any state. Those mulcted were 
old offenders who had long defied voth the 
state and national ofticials. The charge was 
selling oleomargarine colored in imitation of 
butter, the goods handled being R I made. 
The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, easy, demand 
only fair. Full cream cheddars 8}@9}c P lb 
flats 8@9c, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss l4ce.—At 
Syracuse, full cream 9@19c.—At Ogdensburg, 
St Lawrence Co,20 lots, 1837 bxs, offered, 9c 
bid, no sales. 

At New York, demand is somewhat improv- 
ed for best grades, but the market is still 
quiet and only barely firm. N Y full cream 
large fey colored 9c, white 9c, fair to good 
5}@8ke, common 74@8c, small fey colored 
%c, white 93@94c, ch 8?@9c, fair to good 
7) @8ke, ch light skims 7}@T74c, part skims 5@ 
7e, full skims 3@32t4c. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, operations 
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N Y full 
87@9tc, 


only in a small way, arrivals light. 
cream fey 94@93ce P lb, fair to good 
Swiss 9}@10c. 

Ohio—At Columbus,quiet and steady. N Y 
full cream cheddars lle P lb, Ohio flats 10c, 
family favorite 10$c, limburgerllic, imt Swiss 
15c.—At Cleveland, N Y fullcream 10@10ic, 
Ohio 8@9c, skims 3@5c, limburger 8@93c.—At 
Toledo, full cream 10@11c, part skim 8c, full 
skim 6c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, small sizes in fair 


demand. N Y full cream 93@10c P lb, flats, 
iarge size 10}@10}c, small 103@i0%c, Ohio 
P@VFc. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


Receipts of onions continue comparatively 
moderate and prices rule steady to higher. 
Quality is somewhat improved,although there 
is still a wide range of value and views of 
holders are far apart. Some are inclined to 


make concessions from the top figures, while 
others hold their stock firmly. believing in 
better times to come. Demand is fair and 


while not especially active, keeps stock gen- 
erally on the move. White onions are firm 
and without change. 

At New York, trade quiet and prices only 
fairly maintained. Orange Co red $1@2 
P bag, yellow 1@1 75, white 1@3, N J white 
1 50@5, eastern white 3@3 50, red 2@2 50, 
yellow 2@2 25, N Y and western yellow 
1 50@1 75. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 





There is much complaint among apple deal- 
ers regarding the quality of receipts now ar- 
Tiving. Those offering show a large propor- 
tion of windfalls and drops and as such have 
to be worked off at any price obtainable. 
High grade apples being comparatively scarce 
are held at top figures, choice red varieties 
being wanted and urgently called for. Not 
many Baldwins are arriviug as yet on the 
local markets, although considerable quanti- 
ties have been shipped to Liverpool. The 
ocean freight to Liverpool is at present 374c 
P bbl. 

At New York, receipts of desirable grades 
continue light and the market for such is 
firm and high. Fey red $5@4 P bbl, 20-0z 2@ 
3, Holland Pippin 2@2 50, Fall Pippin 2@2 50, 
Blush 2@2 50, Kings 2 25@2, Greenings 1 50@ 
2 50, Baldwins 1 75@2 50. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


Receipts of potatoes at the primary markets 
have been running iarger than usual during 
the past fortnight; in fact, such quantities 
have arrived that the receivers have been un- 
able to handle them to advantage and in con- 
sequence prices have shown weakness. The 
theory is advanced that farmers are afraid of 
rot in the crop and prefer to ship immediately 
to market rather than keep the stock on hand 
to spoil. Receipts of 193 cars at Chicago on 
Sept 28 established a record in that market 
for one day’s arrivals and with a light trade 
prices dropped 7@8c, following a previous de- 
cline. Views of buyers and sellers are far 
apart, yet it is probable that really fancy 
stock would find ready saleif such were forth- 
coming. Shipping demand continues good. 

At New York, demand quiet and prices in 
buyers’ favor under fuil supplies. IL 
$2 25@2 50 # bbl, Albany and Troy 2@2% 25, 
N J 1 75@2 25, western N Y 2@2 25 ® 189 lbs, 
southern yellow sweet 137@1 50 P bbl, N Jd 2. 


* GENERAL MARKETS. 








THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all ip- 
stances are wholesale. They reter to prices at 
which the proauce wil) sell irom store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these. country consignees 
must vay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a smal) way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually securea 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, market strong for evaporated 
apples, new arrivals show a wide range of 
quality. Ch 1896 evap’d apples 8}@84c # lb, 
prime 74@8c, sun-dried sliced 24@4c, chopped 
$2 75@3 P 100 lbs, cores and skins 2 50@3, 
cherries 11@12c P lb, biackberries 4@4ic, 
evap’d raspberries 11@14c,huckleberries 6@7c. 

At Chicago, offerings small, market steady. 
Good to ch evaporated apples 6@6ic P tb, fan- 
cy a premium,ch bright sun-dried apples, east- 
ern and southern 34@4e, dark goods 3@3ke, 
chopped apples 2@2hc, cores and skins 2@2hc. 
New evaporated raspberries 13c. 

Eggs 

At New York, market dull 
ordinary goods, under fnll receipts. Fey se- 
lected newlaid nearby 20@2ic P dz, N Y and 
Pa country marks 17@184c, western ch, loss off, 


and heavy for 
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16hc, fair to good $2 70@3 6C P case of 30 dz, 
dirty and checks 2@2 70, refrigerator 154@14c. 
Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, grapes move slowly. Del- 
aware 9@12c ® small bskt, Niagara 9@10c, 
black 7@9c, wine grapes 1@24c ® 1b. Peach 
supplies moderate. N J 20@80c P bskt, N Y 
756@1 25 P carrier. Pears quiet, Bartlett 
2@3 50 P bbl, Seckel 2@4, Bose 1 50@2 50, 


Sheldon 1 50@2,Aujou 1 25@1 75. Cranberries 
tirm at 3 50@5 50 P bbl,fcy kinds higher. Ap- 
ple quinces 2@2 75 ® bbl, green plums 15@20c 
? 10-lb bskt, Damson 15@20c, prunes 20@35c. 

The first auction sale at N Y Friday of last 
week} of 2700 bskts Concord grapes from west- 
ern N Y was pronounced a success. The fruit 
was rather slack packed; 9-lb bskts sold at 
12?@13}c. Additional sales are being held 
this week. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, in moderate supply and held 
steadily. Western spring bran 574@624c P 100 
Ibs, winter 65@70c, middlings 70@85r, linseed 
oil meal 23 ® ton, cottonseed meal 21 50@22, 
tye feed 624@65¢ P 100 lbs, screenings 35@80c, 
brewers’ meal aud grits 95c, coarse corn weal 
64@68c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings liberal and demand 
slow. Prime timothy T5@77ic P 100 lbs, No 1 
T0@72%c, No 260@65c, No 3 50@55c, clover 
mixed 50@55c, clover 40@45c, salt hay 35@45c, 
long rye straw 40@60c, short 35@45c, tangled 
30@40c, oat and wheat 30@35c. 

Poultry. 


At New York, receipts rather larger, but 


prices fairly steady. Dressed poultry: Av- 
erage turkeys 10@lle ® lb, spring turkeys 
12@16c, Phila broilers 11@16c, western dry- 


picked 114@12c, scalded 10@11c, N Y and Pa 
fowls 10ic, western 10@10ic, roosters 6@6}c, 
ducks 10@13c, geese 12@14c, squabs $1 25@2 25 
~ dz. IT.ive ponltry: Spring chickens 94@10c 
’ lb, fowls 94@10c, roosters 6c, turkeys 
10@1l1c, ducks 40@70c ® pr, geese 1@1 50, pig- 
eons 1E@20c P pr. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, there is a fair movement at 
generally good prices. Beets $1 ® 100, fey cel- 
ery 20@35e P dz, corn 75c@1 25 P 100, cucum- 
bers 1 25@3 ¥ bbl, cucumber pickles 1@2 P 
1000, cabbage 4@5 P 100, cauliflower 1@2 25 P 
bbl, egg plant 75c@1 # bbl, local lettuce 50c P 
bbl, lima beans 60c@1 50 P bag, green pep- 
pers 60c@1 4% bbl, red 1@1 25, tomatoes €0c@1 
® bx, peas 1 25@1 50 P bag, marrow squash 
50@75¢e P bbl-cra, Hubbard 75c@1 25, pump- 
kins 40@60c P bbl, Russia turnips 60@9%c P 
bbl,local carrots 1 P 100 behs, or 1 75@2 P 
bbl, string beans 40@50c P bag. 





A New Shrub that Cures Kidney and Bladder 
Diseases, Rheumatism, etc.—Free. 


DisorDERS of the Kid- 
neys and bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, Gravel, 
Pain in the Back, Fe- 
male Complaints, 
Urinary Disorders, 
Dropsy, etc. For these 
diseases a Positive Spe- 
cific Cure is found in a 
new botanical discovery, 
the wonderful KaAva- 
Kava SHRUvB, called by 
botanists, the piper me- 
thysticum, from the Gan- 
ges river, East India. It 
has the extraordinary record of 1200 hospital 
cures in 30 days. It acts directly on the Kid- 
neysand cures by draining out of the blood the 
poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., 
which cause the diseased conditions. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. 
C., testifies in the Christian Advocate, that it 
completely cured him of Kidney and Bladder 
Disease of many years’ standing. Hon. R.C. 
Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that in four 
weeks the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him of Kid- 
ney and Bladder Disease of ten years’ stand- 
ing, and Rev. Thomas M.Owen, of West Pawlet, 
Vt., gives similar testimony. Many ladies 
also testify to its wonderful curative powers in 
disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge ot the value of this 
Great Specific for yourself, we will send you 
one Large Case by Mail FREE, only asking 
that when cured yourself you will recommend 
it to others. Itisa Sure Specific and can- 
not fail. Address, The Church Kidney Cure 
Company, No. 409 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Mention this paper. 





THE KaAVA-Kava SHRUB 
(Piper Methysticum.) 





WANTED. 
High-grade man of good church standing willing to learn 
our business then to act as Manager and Correspondent 
here; salary #900. Enclose se!f-addressed stamped en- 
velope to A. P. T. ELDER, General Manager, 278 Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPHS. 


A New Steamer Record.—Kaiser Wilhelm 


der Grosse, the latest acquisition to .the fleet 
of the North German Lioyd Steamship Co, 
made the voyage from Southamptton to New 


York in 5days 22 hours and 45 winutes, the 
fastest on record. The ship is 648 feet long, 
66 feet beam and 45 feet deep and 314,000 tous 
burden and 30,000 horse power. On this voy- 
age with a steam pressure of i86 pounds and 
77 revolutions of her screws she developed a 
speed of 22 knots. 


Among Politicians.—There are now four 
candidates for mayor of Greater New York: 
Seth Low, the citizens nominee, Benjamin 
F. Tracy, the candidate of the machine repub- 
licans, Henry George, choice of free silver 
democrats, and Robert A. Yan Wyck, the reg- 
ular democratic standard bearer. 

In Massachusetts, the republicans have re- 
nominated Gov Wolcott and Lieut-Gov Crane, 
the silver democrats George Fred Williams 
and Christopher ‘T. Callahan, and the gold 
democrats William Everett and James E. Cot- 
ter. 


Two Fast Miles.—In an attempt to break his 





own record of 1.595 at Terre Haute, Star 
Pointer paced a mile in 2.005. The third 
quarter was made in 28 seconds, the fastest 


on record. The same day Joe Patchen to 
beat his record of 2.014 paced the milé in 2.01}. 


Boston Gets the Baseball Pennant.—By 
winning two of the three games in the last 
selies with Baltimore, Boston’s ball team se- 
cured sufficient lead to be reasonably sure of 
the pennant. Subsequent games with Brook- 
lyn increased the lead which was also aug- 
mented by Baltimore losing a part of the last 
series with Washington. Boston is clearly 
the winner, much to the satisfaction of 95 % 
of the baseball public. Such an exciting fin- 
ish in the National league pennant race has 
not been seen for many a year. 

Personal Mention.-—-George M. Robinson, sec 
of navy under President Grant, died at Tren- 
ton, N J, aged 69 vears. 

By the will of Mrs Emma 
Harrisburg, Pa, over $6000 is 
charity. 

Gen Neal Dow, the veteran prohibitionist, 
is dying at his home in Portland, Me. 

Joseph Proctor, the veteran actor, died Oct 
2, at his home in Boston after a long illness. 
He was born in 1816. 

Isaac Bell, the principal owner of the Old 
Dominion steamship line, died of pneumonia 
at his home in New York, aged 82 years. 





Hammersly of 
bequeathed to 





News from All Over.—The grand jury at 
Versailles, Indiana, having failed to return 
any indictment as a result of the recent lynch- 


ing of five men at that place, Gov Mount 
has requested the attorney general of the 
state to go to Versailles and take charge of 
the investigation in person. The governor 
said that he would confer with Judge New 


jury convened at 


and have another grand 
would proceed 


once, and that the inquiry 
without delay. 

Forest fires in the Big 
oming have destroyed at 
timber. 

Tie 


Piney region of Wy- 
least 3,000,000 ft of 


Lincoln monument at Springfield, I], 


now the property of the state, is in the last 
stages of decay and Gov Tanner says he will 
usk the next legislature for $100,000 with 


which to rebuild it. 
The survey of the Blackfeet Indian reserva- 


tion in Montana is completed. The reserva- 
tion is ready to be thrown open to settlement 
as soon as the reports can be prepared and 


approved by the interior department. 

The Salvation Army scheine to colonize 10,- 
00 poor peopie from the great eastern cities 
en land in Colorado is making real progress. 
Commander Booth-Tucker has secured the 
close attention of large audiences in that state 
to hear his explanation of the project, and 
public sentiment there seems to be in favor of 
it and the railroad officials are quite cordial 
in their support. 

Fire at Pennsylvania avenne and C street, 
Washington, D C, destroyed $1,000,000 dollars 
worth of pronerty 

Gen Gobin Las withdrawn all the troops 
from Hazleton, Pa, except a battalion of tne 
8th regiment and the governor’s troop. 

The special board appointed by the navy de- 
partment to consider the needs of new docks 
has recommended the building of five at a 
cost of $5,775,000. 

The English language test is being used 
more than ever before in the naturalization of 
aliens in the county courts of Pennsylvania, 
and before long it is expected that the test 
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will be applied without exception in every 
court in the state. Pennsylvania Judges also 
are doing allthey can, it appears, to encourage 
the use of Enghsh in all directions. 

The yellow fever seems to be spreading 
slowly in the south. A few new cases are re- 
ported daily, with occasional deaths. 

The anti-cigarette law enacted by the Ten- 
nessee general assembly at its last session has 
been declared unconstitutional by United 
Stats Circuit Judge Lurton at Nashville. 

The anti-gambling amendments to the New 
Jersey state constitution voted on recently 
were defeated,as was also the one giving wom- 
en the right to vote at school elections. 

The August collections of revenue from the 
imported wearing apparel of returning Europe- 
an travelers amounted to $46,000, and tue Sep- 
tember collections may reach 870,000. Those 
were exceptionaliy favorable months for such 
revenue 

A Rock Isiand passenger train was held up 
near Mineo, Ind Ter, at noon and the _ pas- 
sengers robbed. 

Otto Boehlin, a prominent cattle buyer of 
San Antonio, Texas, has a contract with the 
Spanish government toship 10,000 head of cat- 
tle a month for several months to Cuba. 

Either the United States government or the 
Nicaragua canal company wili institute an in- 
quiry into the recent grant by Nicaragua to a 
British corporation of exclusive rights of nav- 
igation of tie San Juan river and Lake Nic- 
uragua. 

The coal miners in northern IJllinois are 
still holding out for the union seale. Ten of 
the operators have acceded to their demands. 


In Foreign Lands.—The news from British 
India indicates that the most critical stage of 
the war on the Afghan frontier has passed,and 
from this time forward it may be expected 
that the British will act on the offensive un- 
til the invaders have been effectually checked. 

Ly a railroad wreck near Madura, India, 
150 persons were killed. Most of these were 
natives. The train, which was crossing a 
river bridge at a considerable speed, was en- 
tirely submerged by the waters of the river. 

Treaty relations have been established be- 
tween Japan and Chili. 

Resolutions were adopted by a mass meet- 
ing held in Athens, calling upon King George 
to renew the wac with Turkey rather than ac- 
cept the terms of peace offered. 

It has developed that a deliberate attempt to 
kill Emperor Nicholas during his recent visit 
to Warsaw had been planned and was frustra- 
ted only by accident. Over 130 arrests were 


made. Among the suspects are four distin- 
guished German officers. 

The Spanish ministry has resigned. The 
new cabinet has not been formed, but it is 


likely that Sagasta will succeed Azcarraga as 
prime minister and will form a liberal cab- 
inet. The crisis is of more than usual interest 
because of the possible effect on Cuban affairs. 

The Rand wines in South Africa broke an- 
other record in gold production in the month 
of August—the output reaching 259,603 ounces. 
The yield of these mines for the eight months 
of the year equals something like $38,000,000. 
It is to be a great year for gold all around. 

The Greek ministry with Premier Ralli at 
its head has resigned after being refused a 
vote of confidences by the chamber and King 
Geoige has invited M. Zaimis to form a new 
cabinet. 

The much-coveted music prize known as the 
Mendelssohn stipendium has been won at 
Berlin by Miss Leonora Jackson, an Amer- 
ican competitor. The competition aroused the 
keenest interest among musicians ands stu- 
dents of music, representatives of a score of 
countries and ofall parts of Germany entering 
the lists. The prize is 1500 marks. This is 
the first occasion when the stipendium has 
been won by an Aierican. 

It is reported from Simla, India, that the 
campaign against the rebellious Mohmonds 
has Leen successfully concluded. 





Sugar Beet Notes. 


I have been much interested in your arti- 
cles on cost of production of corn. The low 
cost per bushel is a surprise. We regard 


corn as a good crop to precede beets, although 
not so good in this respect as potatoes.—| P. 
W. Morse, Field Sup’t Western Beet Sugar Co, 
Watsonville, Cal. 

The agricultural department at Washington 
has secured an order from the post office de- 
partment permitting the agents of the former 
tu attach the department frank to packages of 
sugar beet seed to be sent from growers to the 
experiment stations throughout the country 
for analysis. 

The beet sugar refineries at Grand Island, 
and Norfolk, Neb, are actively engaged in the 
season’s work and expect to send out more 
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refined sugar than in any previous run 


have made. 


they 
The Grand Island factory is now 
slicing 380 tons of beets daily, the roots hay- 


ing excellent sugar content. The Neb retin- 
eries buy beets this year on the following 
schedule: For beets averaging 12 % sugar and 
80 % purity, delivered at factory, per ton, $4; 
averaging 11 % sugar and 75 % purity, 3.25; 
averaging 10 % sugar and 70 % purity, 2.50. 

The sugar beets grown from seed sent out 
by Sec Wilsou last spring are reported to be 
testing well and results are such as to en- 
courage the belief that they can be successfu}- 
ly grown in any state in the Union. Contrary 
to expectations the best reports come from 
the south. Beets grown in the vicinity of 
Richmond, Va, give returns of froin 13 to 18 % 
of saccharine watter, and from the Pecos val- 
ley in New Mexico of from 18 to 22%. In 
Europe an average of 13% is considered large. 
The secretary intends to distribute 12 tons 
beet seed nextspring. Heretofore all the seeds 
distributed by the department have been pro- 
cured in Europe. The growers in Utah have 
promised three tons this year and it is expect- 
ed that other localities in the United States 
will furnish part of the supply necessary. 

_ —_——————— 


Colic.—A. J. N. has a horse 10 yrs old which 
is troubled very often with colic, no matter 
what kind of food he eats. Give raw linseed 
oil 1 qt and belladonna 2 dr in it at one dose. 
This is to clean out the stomach and bowels. 
Then feed good oats 4 gts at a feed three times 
a day and not more than 12 Ibs of hay in the 
24 lrours, and also give 4 qts of bran made 
into a mash with boiling water twice a week. 
If this form of feeding is carried out it is not 
likely he will have colic; always water before 
feeding. If he should take an attack, mix 2 
oz tincture of opium and 2 oz sweet. spirits of 
niter in water 1 pt and give at a dose. Re- 
peat this if not better in one hour. 


Red Dock Seed.—L. R. H. wants to know if 


red dock seed will cure heaves. Red dock 
seed will not cure heaves. When the disease 
known as heaves has once established itself 


there is no cure for it. 





which are fat 
Take grcund 
flaxseed meal 1 


Feed.—Subscriber has cows 
but do net give much milk. 
oats 4 qts, Wheat bran 6 qts, 
qt, make into a thin mash with boiling water 
and when cool give it to the cow. Each cow 
should have a mash of this kind morning and 
evening. Feed clover hay or green food and 
give plenty of water. 





Lice on Turkeys.—H. K. wants a remedy for 
lice on turkeys. Take 2 oz stavesacre seeds 
and boil them for one hour in water 1 qt and 


let it simmer one honr longer; then add wa- 
ter to make it up to original quantity. Then 


make a mop and wet the turkeys all over with 
a little of it. Be sure thatit is gotten well 
into the skin. One application is usually 
enough if it is well done; if not, repeat ina 
week. 

Milk.—W. H. P. wants a book on 
and testing butter and cream. Get 
Gurler’s on American Dairying; can be 
at this office, price, postpaid, $1. 





dairying 
BH. B. 
had 











One thousand styles and sizes. 
For cooking and heating. 
Price from $10 to $70. 


—next in quality 
to “Garlands.” 








FOR SALE—Zree Tllinois farms, 220, 120 and 95 acres 

respectively, the finest improvements 
and richest land; not cheap, but first-class. Address 
ARTHUR H. MOODY, Keokuk, Iowa. 











WORK AND PLAY. 


Norwegian Antique Lace. 
MOLLIE DARLING. 





Use Barbour’s Irish flax thread, No 60, with 


steel hook, size O. A spool of this thread 
will make about one yard of the lace. No 40 
makes a lovely deep lace for trimming a 


carf of white or ecru linen. 

Make a chuin of 63 stitches, 
to let the edge lie straight. 

i—A treble in third stitch of chain, chain 
two, miss two, one treble in next, repeat 
from * toform five spaces in all, fifteen trebles 
in fifteen stitches (counting the treble which 
helped form the last space as 1st), chain four, 
miss four, two trebles in next two stitches, 
ehain four, miss four, two trebles, chain 
four, miss four, fifteen trevles, turn. 

»_- Chain five, nine trebles on middle nine 
of fifteen trebles, chain five, six doubles 
on last two stitches of four chain, in two 


loose enough 


trebles, and first two stitches of chain follow- 
ing), chain five, miss five, nine trebles, chain 
four, mniss three, nine trebles (on six trebles 
and first space), four spaces, two trebles on 
trebles at end, turn. 

3—Chain three, for first treble, treble on 
treble (this is always the same), three + paces, 


nine trebles on space and six of nine trebles, 
¢ 





chain four, two trebles in center of four 
chain, chain four, nine trebles on trebles 
and following chain, chain four, two trebles 


tre- 
miss 


chain four, two 
five chain, chain four, 


in center of six doubles, 
bles in eenter of 


three trebles, nine trebles on six trebles and 
space heyond, chain two, one treble under 
five chain, turn. 

{—Chain eight, one treble in first treble, 


wo in two chain and six in following six tre- 


+ 
t 
bles 


(the point is increased in this way 
throughout) * chain five, six doubles, as_ be- 
tore, chain five, nine trebles (on chain and 
six trebles following), repeat from * once, 


two trebles, turn. 

5—Chain three, one treble, three spaces,nine 
trebles, *, chain four, two trebles in center of 
six doubles, chain four, two trebles under 
five chain (in 3d and 4th stitches), chain four, 
nine treb-es (on six trebles and following 
chain), repeat from *, chain two, a treble un- 
der eight chain, turn. 

6—Like 4th row, ending with four 


two spaces, 


spaces, 


7—Like 5th row, beginning with five spaces. 
8—Like 4th row, ending with six snaces. 
%—Chain three, one treble, five spaces, fif- 


teen trebles (over space, nine trebles, and fol- 
lowing chain), *, chain four, two trebles in 
enter of six doubles, chain four, two trebles 
in five chain, chain four, nine trebles, reheat 
from *, ehain two, miss two, one treble in 
chain, turn. 

10—Chain eight, nine trebles, *, chain five, 
six doubles, chain five, nine trebles, repeat 
from *, chain four, miss three, nine trebles, 
four spaces, two trebles, turn. 

1i—Like 3d row to *, then chain four, two 
trebles in center of six doubles, chain four, 
nine trebles on four chain and six trebles, 
chain two, treble in last treble, turn. 

12—Work back with one single in each of 
two chain and Ist treble (as the point is de- 
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The Pill that Will. 


“The pill that will,” implies the pills that 
won't. Their name is legion. 
pill that will” is Ayer'’s Cathartic - Pill. 





Properly used it will cure con- 
stipation, biliousness, sick headache, and the 
other ills that result from torpid liver. 
pills are not designed to spur the liver into a 
leaving it in yet more 
incapable condition after the immediate effect 
They are compounded with the pur- 
pose of toning up the entire system, removing 
the obstructing conditions, 
liver into proper relations with the rest of the 
organs for natural co-operation. The record of 
Ayer’s Pills during the half century they have 
been in public use establishes their great and 
permanent value in all liver affections. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 
OOOOCOOOQOOO 
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creasing), chain five, nine trebles im last six 
trebles and on chain following, chain three, 
miss the two trebles, nine trebles on last three 
of four chain and six trebles following, then 
like 4th row from 1st *. 

13—Like 5th row to 3d group of nine trebles, 
which should be fifteen, chain two, a treble 
in last of nine trebles, turn. 

14—Work back, as in 12th row, with 
gle in each of three stitches, chain five, nine 
trebles in center of fifteen trebles, then like 
4th row from ist *, ending with four spaces. 


15—Chain three, one treble, five spaces, 
nine trebles, chain four, two trebles in center 
of six doubles, chain four, two trebles in 
five chain, chain four, nine trebles, chain 
four, two trebles, chain four, nine trebles, 
chain two, one treble in last of nine trebles, 
turn. 

16—Work back, as before, chain five, nine 
trebles, chain three, miss the two trebles, 
nine trebles on four chain and six trebles, 


chain five, six doubles,chain five,nine trebles, 
six spaces, two trebles, turn. 

17—Chain three, one treble, five spaces, fif- 
teen trebles, chain four, two trebles in center 
of six doubles, chaiu four, two trebles in five 
chain, chain four, fifteen trebles, chain two, 
miss two, one treble in last treble, turn. 


18—Chain tive, treble on 1st treble, chain 
two, miss two, nine trebles in center of fif- 
teen trebles, and continue as in 2d row. 


For the picot edge, fasten in under chain at 
end of 2d row, a double under loop at end of 


3d row, * chain five, double under next loop, 
reneat six times, to loop at point, then 
ehain five, fasten under same loop, chain 


five, fasten under next loop, repeat six times, 
then one double under next loop and one un- 
der next, and repeat from *. This prevents 
too much fullness in depth between points. 

—Make three doubles under Ist five 
chain, chain three, three doubles under same 
five chain; repeat the entire length. 

This is a very handsome pattern, real an- 
tique.’? but differing from the ordinary laces 
which are called by that name. It is very 
easy and after. working once through it may 
be followed without thought, as the alternate 
tows for the open pattern are the same. It 
has a silken appearance thai is very attractive, 
and is durable. Will seud insertion to match, 
if desired. 


é 


Tee 
Minister (to elderly female): I’m sorry to 
hear your potatoes are very bad this year, 


Janet. 

‘* *Deed they are, sir; but I’ve reason to be 
thankful to Providence that other folks are as 
badly of as mysel’.’’ 


a sin-* 


| 








High-Grade ’97 mente for $7.—Dear Ed- 


itor: Please tell your readers that we 
will furnish a high-grade ‘97 bicycle for 
$7 to anyone who will assist us in dis- 
tributing our big 928-page, 3-pound cata- 
logs. We sell bicycles outright at $14.95 
and up and send them to any address 


to be examined before paid for. For full par- 
ticulars, cut this notice out and send to Sears, 
Roebuck & Co (Inc), Chicago, Ill. 


I y Write to the 

a largest wall paper — 
n U. S. for samples—mailed 

ve From 2% cta. to $3% a roll—8 ben 
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Our prices 80 per cent. lower than others. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, PHILADELPHLA, 
2-934 Market St, 418 Arch Street. 


DILLEY’S IMPROVED 


Laundry King Washer. 


Washes easier, better and in 
one-third less time than can 
done by hand. ‘The - 
Right Size for Family 
or Laundry W arming. 
Clean and Rust Pro 
Pos-esses desirable feat- \ 
ures found in no other. 
Every washer _uaran- 
teed. Agents Wanted, 
Write for prices and se- 
cure exclusive territory. 


MUIR WASHING MACHINE CO. 
Box 24, Muir, Mich. 












WANTED. 
High-grade woman of good church standing willing to 
learn our business, then to act »s Manager and Corre- 
spondent here; salary #900. Frelose self-addressed 
stamped envelope to A. P.T. ELDER, General Man- 
ger, 278 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





OR comptete Catalogue or Agricultural Books, address 
tin VRANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
hicage. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER. 

6. SquaRE Worp—1, a weather cock; 2, 
surface; 3, latest reports; 4, toward the ris- 
ing sun. 

7. Drop LETTER 

—-R—G—O-Y 

8 CHARADF—What state in 
represented by sick, not anyone 
loud sound? 

9. NUMERICAL EntamMa—My 4, 1a; 8. 228 
a tune: my 9, 5,10. 14is part ofa Sone’ s ward- 
robe: my 12, 11, $, 7. 8is a kind of cloth; my 
whole is a subject frequently mentioned in 
the papers 

19. ANAGRAM 
loves)— 


BAD GREEN RIG. 


PuzzLE— 





the union is 
else, and a 


(something the Puzzle Editor 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The Way it Happened. 
GLADYS HYATT. 
First cook went to the kitchen 
And tucked up both her sleeves; 
Then she took aown the cookbook 
And rustled all its leaves. 


Next, Tom filled up the woodbox 
With hickory straight and good; 
And sitting down beside tne stove, 
He stuffed it full of wood. 


Then Jennie brought the flour, 
And measured out the spice, 
And puta lot of sugar in 

To make it sweet and nice. 


And then the oven swallowed it 
Just long enough to bake, 

And Dolly bad for lunch to-day 
‘*A ’licious patty cake.’’ 





Famous Kittie Gray. 
E. BELLE WALKER. 


I am twelve years old, and have eight cats 
and kittens,and am very fond of playing with 
them. I pet them, dress them in my dolls’ 
clothes and take them riding in the dolls’ 
carriage. One day this summer, a little friend 
and I dressed up two of them. We dressed 
one in pink and the otber in blue, and took 





KITTIE GRAY. 


them to town with us in the big carriage. 
We wanted their pictures but we didn’s get 
tLem. 

I send you a picture of 
longed to my brotber Edwin when he was a 
small boy and I a still smaller girl. It wasa 
gray kitten with a white face and he called it 
Kittie Gray. I wish you bad said ‘‘pictures’’ 
instead of ‘‘picture,’’ for Kittie Gray had 
hers made five times, but I send the one 
which I think is the cutest. I was very fond 
of dressing her in a iittle blue dress that be- 
longed to my doli Nanna, and setting her in 
Nanna’s high chair, where she would sit con- 
tentedly. She looked so cunning this way that 
we had to have her picture. She also had her 
picture made while she was asleep. We didn’t 
mean to have her asleep, but just then she 
was so sleepy that we couldn’t wake ber up 
long enough to get a ‘‘snap.’’ I aim glad of it 
now, because sbe looks so pretty sleeping. 

The picture in the chair has been published 
twice before, once in Wide Awake and a few 
months ago in The St Louis and Canadian 
Photographer. An artist living in St Joseph, 
Mo, saw it in the Photographer and wrote us 
that if we would let her take it to make a 
‘*sepia’’ from sbe would make one for us too. 
I don’t know what a ‘‘sepia’’ is, but will find 
out when we get it. Another picture of Kit- 


a kitten which be- 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


tie Gray on Edwin’s shoulder, was published 
in Babyland. 

We always have so many kittens that mam- 
ma makes us give some away. We gave Kit- 
tie Gray to a little boy who took her. to Mo- 
berly with him. That was about six years 
ago and I do not know whether she 1s living 
now or not. 


Jo-Boy Has His Wish. 


LOTTA MILLER. 





All the afternoon of that beautiful fourth 
birthday in October, Jo-boy had sat on the 
broad fence looking longingly across the 
browning fields at the bright woods, in whose 
depths Ira and Clyde and Blake bad gone 
nutting. Mamma had said he couldn’t go be- 
cause it was too far, and he had felt very sore 
over it and could find no pleasure in anything. 

**You might go with Lloyd and me to call 
on Mrs Gormley,’’ suggested mamma. ‘‘To 
be sure, both she and I are girls, but little 
Lloyd is a boy.’’ 

‘*He’s on’y a baby one,’’ pouted Jo-Boy, 
hanging his body on the fence by his arms and 
letting his legs dangle disconsolately. 

By and by papa came along with Dick 
hitched inthe new buggy. He stopped for 
Jo-Boy as usual, and to mammia’s great relief 
the little boy climbed into the buggy and rode 
off to the stable. 

But she did not know that on arriving there 
papa set him down, bidding him run back to 
the house. 

Jo-Boy started, but midway along the path 
he stopped. A moment later he was running 
across the fields toward the bright woods, 
unseen. 

Briars and brambles tugged at his clothes 
and sometimes reached rudely up to scratch 
his hands and face, but on he'ran, with his 
eyes fixed on the woods, now brighter than 
ever because of the setting sun shining full 
upon them. 

By and by a briar tripped him and he fell, 
pulling off one shoe that had become untied. 
It took some time for his little unaccustomed 
fingers to put the shoe on again and tie it 
and when he rose to run on, the brightness 
of the woods was much faded. The sun had 
set and the fall twilight was coming on very 
fast. 

When the dusk was deep mamna heard a 
lusty voice crying duwn the road and has- 
tened toward it. 

‘‘Why, Jo-Boy! What is the matter and 
where have you been?’’ she asked. 

‘“*T can’t wun fast ’nough,’’ he sobbed, 


clinging to her skirts. ‘‘It got dark, and I 
wanted you!”’ 
**But I don’t understand, Jo-Boy. Where 


were you that you had to run so?’’ 


The Jo-Boy bravely told all about it. ‘‘I 
didn’t fink it was so far,’’ he concluded. 


Baby Polliwog. 


FRANK H. SWEET. 





Splashing about in a pool in the bog, 

Is a gay and happy young polliwog, 

Ilis young frog heart full of joy and doubt 
Of all the wonderful things about; 

But biding his time 

Till his ’wogdom be past, 

His nursery left 

And his funny tail east, 

His knowledge enlarged 

And his legs uncurled, 

And he can go hopping out into the world. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Answer About J. L. Hersey’s Meadow.—This 
probiem, printed Sept 11, has created a good 
deal of interest among the older folks. We 
herewith give the solution by G. T. Venable, 
and also reprint the problem, which is as fol- 
lows: Two men, A and B, having bought the 
grass on a triangular meadow,whose sides are 
120, 170 and 250 rods respectively, want to di- 
vide it equally by having A cut his portion 
tirst by mowing continually around the mead- 
ow. How wide a strip must he mow on each 
side? 

The solution: Designate the sides by let- 
ters a, b, c; a equals 120, b equals 170, c equals 
250; s equals one-half of their sum, 270. The 
area of the triangle is the square root of the 
product of s, s equals a, 8 equals b, s equals 
e, or 270x150x100x20, whivh gives 9000 square 
rods (56} acres). The area is also equal to one- 
half the product of the base and altitude. Di- 











viding the area, 9000, by one-half of each side, 
it gives as altitudes 150, 105 15-17, 72, erected 
to the sides, a, b, c. In mowing around the 
meadow, the shape of the triangle is never 
changed, consequently, after A cuts his half of 
tne grass, the part that remains for B isin the 
shape of the whole tield. Asit is only oue-half 
as large, any iine in it is to the corresponding 
line of the original triangle as the square root 
of 4 isto 1 or .7071. Arbitrarily choosing the 
greatest altitude for a line of comparison, the 
tield will be half mown whenever this line 
shall be reduced from 150 to 106.065 rods or re- 
duced 43.935 rods. Cutting one rod along the 
side a reduces this line one rod, being at right 
angles to it. Cutting one rod from the sides b 
and c reduces the same altitude in proportion 
to the perpendiculars erected to these sides, or 
-70588 and .48 rods respectively. Hence cutting 
one rod around the field reduces the altitude 
1 plus .70588 plus .48 equals 2.18588 rods. 
Therefore to cut off one-half of the grass, A 
must mow a strip 43.935 divided by 2.18588, 
equals 20.0909 rods wide.—[George Theodore 
Venable. 





A QUEER LITTLE BOY. 
A queer littie boy had been to school, 
And was up to all sorts of tricks; 
He discovered that 9, when upside down, 
Would pass for the figure 6. 
So, when asked his age by a good old dame, 
The comical youngster said: 
‘*{’m 9 when I stand on my feet like this, 
But 6 when I stand on my head!’’ 
—{ Yankee Cousin. 
In a Nutshell.—Several have answered Ed- 
ward Warren’s riddle as ‘‘ preacher,’’ but don’t 
give his name; whois it, Edward? Bertha 
Gutchess thinks the merchant (July 10 issue) 
lost 345 and the hat; didn’t he lose more than 
that? 





























When a woman falls 
overboard she some- 
times drowns when 
there is a life buoy just 
within a few strokes of 
her—all because she 
doesn’t happen to see 
it. Sick people often 
perish in the same way. 
™ Help is within reach, 
ve but they don’t 
know just where 
it is. They be- 
come discouraged 
o and disgusted 
Zy with taking med- 
icines and give 
up in despair. 
Mrs. Mary J. Stewart, of 
Saratoga, Santa Clara Co., 
Cal., in a letter to Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, chief consulting physician of the 
Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., says: ‘‘I suffered for fourteen 
years with female weakness, nervousness 
and general debility, trying everything [ 
could find to help me—all to no avail. Al- 
though I was thoroughly discouraged and 
disgusted with taking medicine when I heard 
of Dr. Pierce’s medicines, I thought I would 
try once more to find relief. I took the 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and ‘ Favorite 
Prescription,’ and toogreat praise cannot be 
given for the rapid relief they gave me. I 
am now free from the former troubles, and 
may God bless Dr. Pierce in all his under- 
takings to cure suffering humanity.”’ 

Thousands who had reached this forlorn 
and hopeless condition of body and mind 
have found new hope and rescue in the use 
of these marvelous remedies. 

Dr. Pierce’s great thousand-page book, 
**The People’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser’’ is sent free in paper covers for 21 
one-cent stamps to pay cost of mailing only; 
or, cloth- bound for 31 stamps. Address, 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rev. J. K. Thompson, of East Calais, Washing- 
ton Co., Vt., writes concerning this great work: 
“*I am charmed with the style and general sub- 
ject matter of the entire work. I consider it a 
valuable addition to my carefully selected library. 
The purpose to set men right physically is a noble 
one. I am also pleased with the refined and at 
the same time fearless way in which you handle 
those delicate subjects pertaining to biology, thus 
making the work admirably fitted for the young.” 


Magic Lantern and Stereop- 
ticon Exhibitions pay well. Small 
capital needed. 250-page catalog, 
a descriptions and lowest prices of 
IN THIS everything necessary, FREE, 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau 8t., N. ¥. 














A Beautiful Rebel. 

Even the pope has joined the many titled 
and renowned people in an appeal to Spain’s 
queen regent to liberate the young Cuban pa- 
triot, Senorita Cisneros. The following seems 
now to be the true story of the dreadful 

















SENORIA CISNEROS. 


From a portrait in the New York Sunday 


Times. 


crimes of this 19-year-old girl. At the out- 
break of the present rebellion, and after her 
father, Senor Cossio, had been arrested and 
seut to the Isle of Pines as a suspect, she put 
herself at the head of her father’s band of 
rebels and started out to join the army of Go- 
mez. In July of last year she was betrayed 
by one of her band and sent to join her fa- 
ther as a political prisoner. The governor of 
the island, Berez, offered her freedom if she 
would consent to be his mistress. A few of 
Berez’s own prisoners used the girl as a_ tool 
to draw the infatuated man in ambush, where 
he was seized and the garrison taken. Span- 
ish authority insists that the girl tried to in- 
fatuate Berez in order to betray him, which 
is not generally believed. She was sent to 
Havana in chains and is now in the prison 
for female felons, awaiting trial, which may 
send her to many years’ banishment in a pe- 
nal colony,—for it is feared the petitions will 
bear no weight in her canse. 


———— 


The Neatest Farms in the World.—Probably 
the cleanest, neatast looking farms in all 
the world are in Italy. The Italian farmer is 
far from being the lazy, shiftless creature we 
assume the typical Italian to be. A |most im- 
pressive illustration of the cleanliness of their 


fields came under my notice recently. I was 
traveling in northern Italy with a gentleman 
and his wife, who lived in my home town in 
the ‘*States.’’ Their house and yard were 
very handsome and always kept in the best 


of order. My friend had bought a sandwich 
at the last station, and raised the window to 
throw the bag out. ‘‘John,’’ cried his wife 
catching his arm, ‘‘indeed, you sha’n’t,—it 
would be simply a shame to throw a speck of 
paper out there on those fields. Why, they are 
every bit as neat as our front yard.’’ And she 
had her way, too.—| Ewing Cockrell. 
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The Haunted Lighthouse 


By Stanley Edwards Johnson. 





The place has always had a romantic inter- 
est for the visitors; there is something in the 
nature of a lighthouse to envelop itin a haze 
of picturesque poetry. But Sankoty has 
something more than the fact of being a light- 
house to make it a center of attraction. For 
over half a century it wasa home for the most 
original ghost on record, and one that cost the 
United States government a pretty penny and 
gave the lighthouse board repeated attacks of 
fever and ague. 

The first keeper, Gordon Reynolds, 
daughter, whose beauty was for a while one 
of the attractions of ‘Sconset, too. It wasa 
beauty which was never conscious of itself, 
and that was fortunate for Uncle Sam, also. If 
Harriet Reynolds had been vain,then the pur- 
pose for which thousands of dollars was spent 
to build Sankoty might have been vain, too. 
Sankoty was the pride of the lighthouse hoard 
when she was first erected. She had a re- 


had a 


volving lantern and was fitted with great 
lenses made in Paris,and even to this day 
she cends her rays 28 miles out to sea, and 


has probably been a welcome beacon to thou- 
sands of fog-bewildered sailors. Itis not at 
all likely that more than a very few of them 
ever knew how much they owed to poor Hat- 
tie, whose life was a living sacrifice for them. 

The rich Mrs Stiekel of New York was one 
of the pioneers of ’Sconset’s summer people. 
Did she not build the finest cottage on the 
*Sconset bank? It is most certain that she 
did, and the one which was nearest to the old 
lighthouse, for it had already become venera- 
ble even in its second suimmer. 

Mrs Stiekel had a son. John Hamblin was 
his name, and he fell madly in love with Har- 
riet. Harriet first captured his vacillating 
affections one morning when she came and 
took an early dip in the breakers. She was 
superb in the water, swimming like a duck, 
and her huge strokes showed that she was an 
Amazon for strength. 

The next day Mrs Stiekel and her son made 
a visit to the lighthouse. This was perfectly 
legitimate, and Mrs Stiekel set a fashion 
which was soon followed, and has ever since 
been kept up, until the poor, worn keepers 
have had to ask the board to wake rules that 
visitors shall be admitted only on certain and 
infrequent occasions. Mrs Stiekel was much 
interested in the Parisian lenses, and their 
far reach was an entirely new lesson in op- 
tics to her. She wondered if such lenses 
could be put into a lorgnette, and allow the 














SANKOTY 


LIGHT. 


owner. to see all that distance. She resolved 
to find out for certain on her next visit to 
Paris—which for good reasons she never did. 

Young Stiekel, however, had not the slight- 
est interest .n the paraphernalia of the insti- 
tution, although he listened to the recital 
which Hattie gave, as she conducted him 
about, while Mrs Stiekel, who was a business- 
like sightseer, monopolized the keeper. That 
was a mistake; if she had looked more to the 
way things were going on with John, she 
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HOME AND 
SOCIETY 


Greater Burdens 
than Delicate 
Women Can 
Bear Without 
Help. _ 


Women may find § 
Strength andj 
Inspiration in 
Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura for al 
the Nerves and 
Blood. 















What 
greater 
strain could 
there be upon wo- 
men’s nerves than 
the never-ending 
cares of a houses 
hold? None, un- 
less it might be 
the exactions of 
society. Three 
meals a day, seven days a 
week, and all different. 
Soft words and sweet smiles 
when husbands are cross 
and children crying. Wise 
talk on weighty subjects 
and witticisms on airy § 
nothings. These things 
and much more are ex- 
pected of women. Is it 
strange that they are not 
always equal tothe world’s 
expectations? 


DR. GREENE’S 


NERVURA 


For the Nerves and Blood 


Overworked wo- 
men may find 
strength and buoy- 
ancy in Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura. 
It is not a stimu- 
lant affording only 
temporary _ relief 
and followed by 
corresponding de- 

ression, but a per- 

anent renewer of 
life and vigor. Ex- 
haustion, despond- 
ency, irritability, 
nervous headaches 
and dyspepsia, and 
all ailments aris- 
ing from nervous 
derangements and 
impure and weak 
blood are quickiy relieved by this stand- 
ard remedy, which may be obtained from 
any first-class druggist. 

If you do not fully understand your 
case, and feel the need of expert medical 
advice, Dr. Greene invites you to call up- 
on or write to him at 35 West 14th St., 
New York City. No charge is made for 
answers to such inquiries. 
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might have nipped this terrible tragedy in the 
bud and saved him for the career she intend- 
ed bim to follow. The result of that morn- 
ing’s visit was never to be erased, however. 
Love has a strange way of doing his mischief 
in an unconscionably short space of time, and 
this is what he did in the case of Hattie Rey- 
nolds and S9ehn Hamblin Stiekel. It was, in 
some respects, the most unique freak that Cu- 
pid ever performed. 

A month later Mrs Stiekel came to a full 
realization of the worst. John had been pre- 
paring for college. He had been a long time 
about it, and had been very dilatory. He 
had a tutor with him and had been’ spending 
six months on the five algebraic formulas, 
which are intended to shorten the work, but 
in this instance seemed to lengthen it. But 
suddenly John seemed to have a new impetus 
created within him. He worked as he bad 
never supposed he could work, and his tutor 
was in a fever of amazement. John was do- 
ing so finely that he would surely be in col- 
lege in the fall. 

Mrs Stiekel at once entered upon an analy- 
sis of this evelution, and one day, as sve was 
revolving the problem in her mind, she sud- 
denly ran upon the solution behind one of the 

sand dunes beyond the cliff. The attitude of 
Hattie and her son gave no alternative. He 
would never flirt; but he appeared, to her en- 
tire amazement,as a most ardent lover. John 
was dealt with at luncheon. 

‘*Where have you been spending the morn- 
ing, Johnnie?’’ asked Mrs Stiekel. She had 
tried to outgrow this juvenile appellation, 
but just now she was excited. 

**Oh, just up along the beach, mother,’’ he 
replied, his head looking into his plate. 


‘“*I’m afraid you are studying too hard, 
Johnnie,’’ she ventured. 
Jobn Hamblin nearly choked in his sur- 


prise. He had never been blessed with this 


accusation before. 

‘*i’m just going to enter college this fall, 
for I've been loating ’round long enough.’’ 

‘John! I saw you with Miss Reynolds this 
morning.’ 

John simply laid his napkin on the table, 
looked his mother in the eyes, and made the 
following declaration: ‘‘I was going to tell 
you pretty soon, ma. I’m going to marry Miss 
Reynolds. We are engaged. I’m ambitious 


now; I’ve waked up. Something has been 
born in me.’’ 

It would be difficult to tell how long this 
monologue would -have lasted. But it was 


rudely interrupted by the amazed and anger- 


ed Mrs Stiekel. Her plans went through a 
lightning change, and no one knows what 


might have happened had not a dreadful acci- 
dent changed it all in a trice. 

It is unnecessary in this narrative to repeat 
all that Mrs Stiekel said. She was always the 
least attractive when she was angry. The 
mother and son parted soon after, and the lat- 
ter never came back. He was absent at his 
afternoon lessons, and did not return to the 
evening dinner, a thing which had never hap- 
pened before. Late that evening his dead body 
was brought to the house. 

It happened as foliows: The lantern of the 
light was encircled by a waik, which was pro- 
tected for the safety of wanderers by an iron 
balustrade about as high as the average waist. 
It was a most romantic place in the evening 
as the revolving light swung round, and as 
Stiekel supposed his sojourn was to be stop- 
ped at once, he naturally desired to wake the 
most of it. Noone could ever tell how it hap- 
pened, not even Harriet herself. However, 
in some unaccountable way, young Stiekel 
fell over, and was dashed to death below. It 
might have been that the great hight made 
him dizzy. Or he may have leaned too far 
over looking at the silver-topped breakers in 
the moonshine. All the investigations which 
the bereaved Mrs Stiekel caused to be made 
developed nothing more than the fact that her 
son fell over the balustrade and was killed. 
She endeavored to canse the discharge of the 
keeper, but fora most peculiar reason this 
never could be done. 

The few evenings following, Hattie went to 
the walk about the lantern, and remained un- 
til late into the night. She shed but few 
but there was evidence of a silent grief, 


tears, 
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which was even more poignant. There was 
nv attempt to keep her from the place. Her 
parents had so much to suffer aside from Hat- 
tie’s grief, in the approavhing visit of the au- 
thorities at Washington, that there was but 
little notice taken of Hattie, untilin a few 
days she was too ill to rise from her bed aud 
then a physician was summoned. 

In the meantime, Mrs Stiekel was making 
(he most of her influence in Washington. She 
goaded the authorities in unmeasured terms, 
until a board of inquiry was sent on, to save 
Mrs Stiekel’s awful threat of a seandal in the 
papers. This board happened to be made up 
of men who were practically acquainted with 
the duties of a keeper of a lighthouse. They 
had some of them been keepers,and there was 
of course no likelihood that their findings 
would be against the keeper of Sankoty. 

But neither this board, nor, 1t is safe to say, 
any other, had ever faced the conditions 
which were shortly to be presented to them. 
The first evening after Hattie was taken ill, 
they were seated in the office hearing somwe 
stories of Keeper Reynolds, when there came 
a vigorous pounding on the outer door of the 
keeper’s quarters. The uproar was great and 
there was evidently some excitement without. 
The keeper hastened to the door, and was 
bronght face to face with a dozen or su excit- 
ed men. The wind was biowing fiercely, and 
there was a storm rapidly and certainly ap- 
proaching from the east. 

‘*Yer light’s goin’ out! Yer light’s 
out!’’ yelled a Polpis farmer, and a dozen 
more, in chorus. Reynolds looked up, and 
sure enough, all he could see of the usually 
brilliant lantern was the merest spark of 
light. 

The keeper rushed to call his assistant in 
another part of the building, while the mem- 
bers of the board came without and listened 
to what the Polpis farmer had to say. But 
indeed it needed no other proof than a look 
to the top of the tower, where there had al- 
ways been a silver line topping the waves, 
and glistening in their movements. The 
light seemed almost out and was momentarily 
going down so slowly as to be almost imper- 
ceptible. 

Ir was a terrible shock to all, but especially 
to the board of visitors, who knew something 
more about this matter than the townspeople. 
The latter supposed that there had been some 
neglect and that the lantern was going out 
because of it. They were sorry for the keep- 
er; they though that his troubles and the 
confusion of the visitors had made him care- 
less, and they knew that to have this happen 
inthe presence of the investigating board 


goin’ 


would be the ruin of those who had charge of 


the light at the present time. 

But the lighthouse keeper and the board of 
visitors experienced a different and far more 
terrible sensation. Keeper Reynolds had had 
the visitors about with him all day to see the 
mannerin which he performed his duties, 
and both he and they knew that there was 
nothing wrong in the light. The tanks 
were well supplied with oil and the machin- 
ery all in perfect order. They could not see 
any natural cause for the astonishing incident, 
and it at once popped into the minds of all 
that there was a supernatural mystery at the 
bottom of it. 

This theory seemed to be the only one pos- 
sible after a thorough examination had been 
made, and everything was found to be all 
right. It required but a short time for all the 
works to be inspected, and at the end of that 
period, the light, although it had not gone 
out, was searcely perceptible. The whole 
household was aroused, and were all flying 
about hither and thither. 

Hattie appeared in the midst of the scene. 
She was greatly alarmed. Her father was up 
and down the tower, raising the wicks and 
doing all in his power, but to no avail. Hat- 
tie at last, knowing nothing else to do, fol- 
lowed her father to the tower, when, to the as- 
tonisiment of all, as soon as she had reached 
the last stair the light beamed forth again in 
all its luster. 

The townspeople were delighted, but there 
was a dreadful feeling of fear and unrest in 
the minds of those who could think of no nat- 
ural cause for the phenomenon. They looked 


each other in the face and said nothing. They 
were employes of the United States govern 
ment; in all cases of lapses from duty they 
were required to find the responsible person. 
But in this case there seemed tu be no tangi- 
ble person to bear the blame of such a singu- 
lar departure from the routine at Sankoty 
light. There vould, of course, be no doubt in 
the minds of the people that Keeper Reynolds 
was at fault. The fact that there 
dreadful storm at sea made the failure of the 
light all the more terrible. 

Hattie remained some time up in the lan- 
tern, wondering much about this episode, and 
thinking of her dead lover. She always 
thought of him, bit he never seemed as near 
at any other place as on the top of this tall 
lighthouse where he had last been seen alive 
Late in the night she returned to the quar- 
ters, where she found her mother in great dis- 
tress, and her father sitting in moody silence 
in the curner. 

**You’ve always been a good girl, Hatti 
her mother said, ‘‘but we are in trouble 
through you, just the same.’’ She spoke pet- 
ulantly and was ayain dissolved in tears. 

‘*Ye’d not better speak to the girl that a 

yay, mother,’’ her father said. ‘‘She’s not to 
blame, and she has more to bear than 
have.’’ 

It seemed that the board had been in ses- 
sion, and as they were bound to find someone 
to blame, and there was really no tangible 
person except the keeper himself, they had 
just sent word that they wovld have to con 
sider him responsible for the trouble. His 
resignation would probably be reqnested 
They would remain a few days, and 
what developed. They decided to move into 
town, for there was a certain uncanniness 
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chimneys for them will save 
you money and trouble. 
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GEARHART’S FAMILY KNITTER. 


PRICE REDUCED ro ONLY $7.50. 
Has an established reputa- 
Prion as a RAPW SEAM. 
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about the place that they did not like. They 
iid not think they would sleep that night. 

The next evening was awaited with inter- 
est, and at about the same time it was noted 

at the light began to sink. The keeper and 
1is companions had been watching, and noted 
vhen the dimness began to appear. Its de- 

line was almost imperceptible, but at the 
end of two hours the merest spark wus all 
jat could be seen. They all went into the 
intern, thatis, allthe men. They thought 
that the spirit, or whatever it might be—for 

ese men were not inclined to believe in the 
supernatural at present—had been frightened 
iway the night before, when they were all up 
n the lantern, or coming and going. They 
trudged around the circular walk and talked 
n loud tones; but the little spark of light 
yvrew swialler and smaller. Then Hattie and 
her mother appeared again, feeling frightened 
lone downstairs, and as soon as they landed 
in the top stair, again tbe bright flame leaped 
into life. 

When they had recovered from their aston- 
ishment, the chairman said ie had a theory 
about the matter. -‘‘I’ve never taken much 
stock in tbe supernatural,’’ he began, ‘‘ but 
this thing is something more than human,and 
that I am willing to allow. Now there is evi- 
dently some one of us who has an influence 
over this light, and the sooner we find out, the 
better. I want each one to go down alone, 
apd then we will perhaps know who is the 
cause.”’ 2 

His plan was at once put into operation. 
As they had all begun to suspect Hattie, it 
was decided to have her go last. Down they 
all went, one by one, and a little interval was 
allowed to elapse between each one. Then at 
last came Hattie. She had no sooner reached 
the bottom tian the light began to wane. 
hey waited an hour, and then she was asked 
to ascend, and as she did so the flame again 
grew to its wonted brightness. 

‘*That settles it,’’ remarked the chairman; 

we will not ask for your resignation at once, 
Mr Reynolds. We will have to admit that we 
are dealing with something uncommon. But 
if we should write such a report, as we would 
have to if we told the truth, they’d think we 
had all gone crazy, overin Washington. I'll 
have to go and have a talk with the old man 
in person.”’ 

A tew hours later Hattie returned to the 
lower chambers; but the lighthouse ghost was 
evidently not satistied. She soon was told 
she must return, as the lamp was already al- 
most out. And thus rudely awaked she re- 
turned to the lantern and renewed her lonel: 
vigil until morning. But she was not lonely, 
there was a peace over her troubled soul 
there which she felt nowhere else. The next 
day she spent in a tired slumber. When even- 
ing came again, it was found that her pzses- 
ence would again be necessary, and the peo- 
ple began to realize their dependence upon her. 

When the chairman returned and reported 
to his chief, he found he had a difficult task 
to make the business-like clerks of the de- 
partment take much stock in his yarn. They 
listened with mucb interest, but it was only 
a good story, they thought. But the chairman 
insisted, and said he would like to have them 
go and see for themselves. So it was decided 
to send a board of specialists, and to spare no 
means to investigate the mystery to the bot- 
tom. At all kazards the cause of such a _ re- 
markable phenomenon must have some foun- 
dation in nature, and this must be found. In 
the meantime, if the light would burn only 
in the girl’s presence, she must be kept there 
until she was no longer needed. The anu- 
thorities did not have much regard for the 
Reynoids yet. They did not dare to say so, 
but they inwardly suspected they were being 
victimized by the sharp keeper, and that by 
some trick he was determined to keep his 
place. 

The Washington authorities at last gave up 
in despair, and the experts, too. It was no 
use to deny it. The United States government 
had to acknowiedyge, ofticially, the presence 
of a ghost. They began to show more respect 
for Hattie. She must be retained at all haz- 
ards, and she was given a regular salary for 
watching night after night. She became a 
greater heroine than ever, for the secret that 
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Uncle Sam would like so well to have shield- 
ed from the eyes that are constantly prying 
into his affairs, could not be kept, and his 
dignity suffered accordingly. 

Gordon Reynolds was a disappointed man. 
He bad loved his daughter devotedly, and 
he had dreamed of a _ beautiful future 
for her. She had been destined for greater 
things in a worldly sense. But her unfailing 
devotion to the memory of her louver was a 
sweet thing, and she was never unhappy. 
She lived peacefully. This was the sacrifice 
of her father to his country. He would have 
gladly abandoned the place. He had never 
forgiven the authorities, and he believed it 
would have been a just retribution if they 
had been left without the only person who 
could make Sankoty useful. He lived toa 
good old age and was at last gathered to his 
fathers. 

But Hattie was destined to live a much 
longer life than is allotted to man. When her 
father died, she was no longer young. A 
new keeper was brought to thé old light. 
But she must go on forever, it almost seemed. 
The authorities at Washington were all new, 
too, and there grew up a great affection for 
the ‘‘ Mascot of Sankcty light,’’ as she was 
in time called. They showed her all the at- 
tention possible. All sorts of ineans were em- 
ployed to deceive the ghost, who had already 
become venerable, but it was of no avail. 
He had a complete ‘‘cinch,’’ and whenever 
he was deprived of Hattie’s society he ‘‘dous- 
ed the glim,’’ of the light, and nothing would 
do but that she must return. Now and then 
he would seem tu have compassion on her and 
she would have a few nights off. But then he 
would speak in nwo uncertain terms and the 
people soon learned to notice the variations of 
the light, and knew when Hattie was 
wanted. 
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When Hattie reached the age of 80, there 
were a few changes made about the light to 
enable her to live her life in the dizzy hight 
of the tower. The ’Sconset people called the 
little protuberance which was built outside 
the tower a ‘‘wart.’’ Butit served its use- 
fulness. 

Now Hattie came of a long-lived race, and 
the Nantucketers are noted fortheir great age. 
As she advanced in years, she was the recip- 
ient of the greatest care. Her slightest ill- 
ness called for the attention of the most skill- 
ful doctors, and she was surrvunded with 
every comfort and luxury. Perhaps she was 
never to die, people said, when she had pass- 
ed her ninetieth birthday, which was duly 
celebrated, and was noted with great respect 
by Uncle Sam. It began to be suspected that 
the ghost had undertaken another freak by 
giving this woman the gift of immortality on 
earth. 

3ut such was not to be the case. Old age 
had its way and one evening, early in the 
beautiful summer, Hattie breathed her last. 
She had grown weaker, and the doctor had 
said she could not last long, in his opinion, 
but even he was skeptical, as his education 
and experience had never encountered a sim- 
ilar case. The lighthonse board had every- 
thing possible ready for an emergency, should 
the flame of the light go ont with her. But 
their worst fears did not materialize. 

As her sweet soul left her body, a peaceful 
smile came over the dear old face. The 
light flickered for a nioment, and then burned 
steadily. There was no variation in its faith- 
fulness after that. 

Hundreds came to look at Hattie Reynolds, 
with the wan, smiling face looking as if it 
would express the great happiness that she 
had at last entered upon in the reunion of her 
soul with that of her lover. 











Mrs. Pinkham Tells How Wo- 
men May Avoid Painful 
Examinations. 





To a modest, sensitive, highs 
strung young woman, especially 
an unmarried woman, there is 
no more trying or painful ordeal 
than the ‘‘examinations,” which 
are now so common in hospitals 
and private practice. 

An examination by speculum, or 
otherwise, is sometimes 2 positive 4) 
necessity in certain stages of 
many diseases peculiar to women, 
so at least it is declared by the 


fession. This would not be the case if 
patients heeded their symptoms in time. 

If a young girl’s blood is watery, her skin 
pale and waxy looking, her lips colorless, bowels 
torpid, digestion poor, her ears and temples throb and 
she is subject to headache, begin at once to build up her 
system with Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
Do not allow her to undergo a physical examination. 

Here is a letter from a young lady who requests that 
her name should not be used, but gives her initials and 
street number so that any inquiry addressed to her 


will be received. She says: 


‘TRYING ORDEALS FOR WOMEN. 







‘‘Dear Mrs. Pinkham:—It affords me great pleasure to be able to say a few 
words in regard to the merits of your Vegetable Compound. I was tempted 
to try it after seeing the effects of it upon my mother, and now I feel like a 
new person. I ama stenographer and was troubled with failing of the womb 
and female weakness in general. I continued to work until I was so weak I 
could no longer walk, and the last day I was forced to stop and rest. 

‘‘T was then so ill that I was compelled to stay in bed, and so nervous 
that I could not hold anything in my hands. The least noise or surprise 
would cause my heart to beat so loudly, and I would become so weak that I 
could hardly stand. I suffered for almost a year. It is different now. I 
can go about my work with pleasure, while before, work was a drudge. 

‘‘Trusting that my words of praise may help some other afflicted person, 
and be of benefit to womankind in general, I remain, Yours in gratitude, 
L. H., 444 S. East St., Indianapolis, Ind.” 
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I in the grayness rose; 


The Apparition. 
I could not sieep for thinking of one dead. 
Then to the chest I went 
Where lie the things of my beloved spread. 












And now I came to where 

Her letters are—they lie beneath the rest— 
And read them in the haze; 

She spoke of many things, was sore opprest. 


But these things moved me not; 

Not when she spoke of being parted quite, 
Of being misunderstood, 

Or growing weary of the world’s great fight. 


Not even when she wrote me 

Of our dead child,and the handwriting swerv- 
ed; 

Not even then I shook; 

Not even by such words was I unnerved. 


But when at length I tuok 


From under all those letters one small sheet, 
Folded and writ in haste, 
Why did my heart with sudden sharpness 


beat? 


Alas, it was not sad! 

Her saddest words I had read calmly o’er. 
Alas, it had no pain! 

Her painful words, all these I knew before. 


A hurried, happy line! 

A little jest, too slight for one so dead; 

This did I not endure; 

Then with a shuddering heart no more I read. 
{Stephen Phillips. 





From Experience. 





E sometimes get discouraged 
in trying to be ‘‘good.’’ 
What’s the use of saying 
the cheerful loving word 
when it does no good and 
isn’t appreciated? We are 
like the small boy who 
plants his seed and stands 
duubtfully and impatiently 

by waiting to see it grow. Every loving, pa- 

tient, cheerful word will grow and bear fruit 
in the minds of those to whom it is spoken. 








If vou feel like kissing the words you love 
to read, or the pillow on which you have had 
such sweet repose, just do it. Some expres- 
sion of every loving impulse makes ourselves 
and the whole world better. 


Many women start out in the morning with 
a fixed aim to accomplish a certain thing, and 
with a sense of triumph find at night they 
have accomplished their object. What oppor- 
tunities may they have missed in the mean- 
time, that may never come again—onpportu- 
nities to say the bright, cheery, helpful word 
and do the loving deed? Bustling activity is 
beautiful when merely the servant of a loving 
heart, not its mistress. 


a 
Pies, 
WHITE RIBBON. 
Pumpkin.—Peel, core and slice fine, good, 
mellow pumpkins, and cover with alum wa- 
ter—1 teaspoonful pulverized alum to 2 qts 
water. Inthree hours change alum water 


for salt water, which in three more hours is 
to be changed for fresh. Change the pure wa- 
ter several times during the next three hours, 
then drain and cover with vinegar. Let them 
stand over night. In the morning rinse in 
several clear waters, leaving them 15 minutes 
in every change. The alum is intended to 
draw out the pumpkin taste; the salt to puri- 
fy it of alum. Prepare for pie-filling as if it 
were apple, adding a teaspoon of molasses 
to the sngar, also the pulp and grated rind of 
one lemon to every three pies. 


Mock Mince.—Three crackers, soaked in 


equal parts molasses and vinegar sufficient to 
moisten and soften them. 


Half the juice of 1 


MOTHERS 


IVORY - SOAP 


The Traveler who would thor- 

oughly enjoy his toilet and bath 
must carry 
toilet case. 
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DAUGHTERS 











a half cake in his 














lemon, } its rind, cut fine and stewed in sug- 
ar and water,1 cup each of currants and chop- 


ped raisins, pinch salt, spice to taste, citron 
half size of an egg, sliced. 

Raisin.—Cover pie plate with rich crust, 
turning up edge as if for custard. Set in 
oven while cooking filling. Filling: Three 
cups milk, white of 1 egg beaten, spice, the 


desired flavoring, salt, 3 cups raisins, the mix- 
ture thickened with cornstarch. Remove crust 
from oven, fill, replace and when filling is 


firm, cool and frost. 
SE 


Kitchen and Pantry Combined. 


Mary J. B.’s kitchen should be at least 12 
by 15 ft, chimney end joining wood shed, the 
stationary wood box between stove and shed 
door. Allow 3 ft for rows of hooks, 4 ft for 
closet running into corner, with shelves 
above. The top of wide closet serves for 
bread raiser. Sink shelf extends to corner. 


Shelves 
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Coles Drier 


Space from sink to hooks can be hidden from 
view by canvas screen hung on a frame like 
a clothes horse. ‘‘Box up’’ all lower shelves 
for crock and jug closets. Large window sets 
low in wall to form back of sink. If sink 
is on south side, have door at other end, with 
piazza outside. If on north, let shelves run 
to corner. Slide closets open through parti- 
tion between kitchen and dining-room, with 
chest of slide drawers below. Beyond dining- 
room door 1s a great sideboard, two .closets 
above, resting on tiny drawers, wide closets 
beiow to contain flour and sugar barrels. A 
slide shuts over barrels in closets (twice the 
width of upper) serving as worktable. On 
north side, beneath window, hangs table leaf, 
binged to wall. It rises with a spring for 
ironing table. Lounge can sit in front of it. 
Wood box has no back, but a cover, and an- 
other box on opposite side of partition where 
wood can be thrown into it from saw _ horse. 
A little trap door inits floor lets dust into 
box in cellar. 


Some Pretty Babies’ Pictures Coming. 


Oak 
Cole 








We hope to print within a week or twoa 
first installment of babies’ photographs re- 
ceived in the contest for the prizes we offer of 
$100 for the ‘‘nicest’’ babies. The contest is 
not vet closed, but anyone is entitled to enter 
for the prize by sending the baby’s photo- 








—" 30 DAYS in your own 
el TRY IT FREE,°°.” and save 810 to825, 
2 , , 

iy a5.) No money in advance, Warranted Ten Years. 
ra ow) $60.00 kenwood Machine for . $23.00 
IN) , aby 

a 

~ +h freight. Catalogue and testimonials Free. 

Write at once. Address (in full), 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158-164 W. Van Buren St.. 3-49 Chieage 










$50.00 Arlington Machine for . $19.50 
Singers (made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 and 27 
other styles, Allattachments FREE. We pay 








graph, with $1 for a year’s subscription to this 
paper. The first lot of pictures, to be printed 
next week or in our issue of Oct 23, will prove 
highly interesting, we are sure, and will lead 
many others to enter the contest at once. The 
sooner the pictures are sent in the better, but 
due notice will be given of the time the con- 
test closes. The detailed announcement of it 
appeared in our issues of Aug 28 and Sept 18. 


Immense Store Brought to Every Town. 

One of the events of each season to the la- 
dies of Chicago is the grand opening display 
of the beautiful store of Charles A. Stevens & 
Bros. This fall it looked if possible more 
beautiful than ever, being decorated profusely 





with roses, sinilax and ferns, combined with 
all the handsome shades of ribbons and _ silk. 
Owing to the increase of their business the 


past year, this store has been greatly enlarged 
and many new departments added. One in- 
teresting featnre is a millinery department, 
where a very gorgeous display of Paris novel- 
ties is on exhibition. Another is the ribbon 
room, showing by far the largest varieties of 
Roman stripes, French plaids, Seotch plaids, 
silk and velvet combinations ever exhibited 
in Chicago. In fact it would seem impossible 
for one to fail in finding the desired shade, 
quality or width in this immense department. 

fhe magnificent collection of novelty and 
evening silks certainly ought to be seen to be 
appreciated. The stock this season is the 
finest ever shown, both in the foreign and do- 
mestic designs, and the assortment in whites 
and creams, iu every delicate tint and hue, in 
plain and brocades, surpasses anything ever 
displayed. It is said more wedding costumes 


and evening dresses are sold frum this store 
than any other in America, prices ranging 


from 50c to $6. They aiso carry a fine line of 
silk-lined tailor-made cloth suits, madein their 
own workrooms, which for prices and style 
cannot be duplicated anywhere, and I must 
not forget to mention their fine variety of 
black dress goods, both in wool and silks- 
such as brilliantines, henriettas, serges, broad, 
cloths, mohairs, ete, at prices to suit all. 
Then the cloak department is one worthy of 
special nfention, it being acceded that they 
carry the largest assortment of coats and capes 
of any firm in our city, two floors 50x150 feet 
heing given up exclusively to these garments, 
and being made under their own supervision 
enables them to guarantee perfect satisfaction 


to all of their customers. They issue an il- 
iustrated catalog which describes ‘*The 
Stevens cloaks’’ so perfectly one is enabled 


to purchase by mail fully as well as by per- 
sonal inspection. 

It may interest the readers of this journal to 
know something of the enormous business 
done through the maiiing department of this 
famous store. I learned that from 2000 to 3000 
orders were filled daily through the mails 
alone, and thatabout fifty employes were kept 
busy shipping goods all over this continent,all 
orders being filled within 24 hours after their 
arrival. By sending your address to Charies 
A. Stevens & Bros, Chicago, Il], an iliustra- 
ted catalog giving full decription of all 
goods mentioned, together with samples, will 
be mailed you free if you mention that this 
journal said so. By this means, one can trade 
with this firm just as well as though the store 
were located in her own town.—|E. M. B. 
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THE LATEST FASHIONS. 


REGULAR 20 AND 40 CENT PATTERNS, ONLY 10 CENTS, POSTPAID. 











We have made arrangements with one of the oldest and most reliable Paper Pattern houses in New York, which enables us to offer our 
readers standard and perfect-fitting patterns of the very latest and newest designs. These patterns retail at from twenty to forty cents, but in 
order to make our publication more valuable than ever to our friends, we offer them to our lady readers for the low price of only 10 cents each, 
including postage. 

Full descriptions and directions—number of yards of material required, number and names of the different pieces in the pattern, how to 
cut and fit and put the garment together—are sent with each pattern, with @ picture of the garment to go by. These patterns are complete in every 
particular, there being a separate pattern for every. single piece of the dress. Your order will be promptly filled. 

For ladies, give BUST measure in inches. For SKIRT pattern, give WAIST measure in inches. For misses, boys, girls or children, give 
both BREAST measure in inches and AGE in years. See below for rules of measurement. Order patterns by their numbers. 


20891. 


> as? 





Ladies’ Wrz er. 
— Nites? 5th Ladies’ Tailor-Made Basque. 20894. 
Cut in seven sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. 


Cut in seven sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust 
Ineasure. 





Ladies’ Fancy Waist. 20982. 
Cut in five sizes, 32 to 40 inches bust measure. 





Misses’ Waist. 20957. Little Boy’s Coat. 20954." Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 20986. 
Cut in seven sizes, 10 to 16 years. Cut in three sizes, 1, 2, and 3 years. Cut in five sizes, 32 to 40 inches bust measure, 
Misses’ Circular Skirt. 20958. Ladies’ Circular Skirt. 20960. 
Cut in seven sizes, 10 to 16 years. Cut in seven sizes, 22 to 34in. waist measure, 





SUGGESTIONS FOR MEASUREMENTS. 





Garments Requiring Bust Measure.—Pass measure around Ladies’ Collars.--Small size is 13 to 14 in.; Medium—14} to 15in.; 
body over fullest part of bust—close under the arm—a little higher in Large—15} to 16 in.—neck measure. 
back—draw closely, not tightly. ; 

Garments Requiring Waist Measure.—Pass measure around _ Garments for Misses, Girls and Children, measured by same 
waist—draw moderately tight. directions given for ladies. When ordering give age also. 

Ladies’ Sleeves.—Pass measure around muscular part of arm— Men’s and Boys’ Garments.—Coats, Vests, etc. Pass measure 
one inch below arm-hole—measure loose—this measure only for lining. under jacket, around breast, moderately tight. 

Ladies’ Capes.—Small—corresponds with 32 and 34 inches; Me- 
dium—36 and 388 inches ; Large—40, 42 and 44 inches—bust measure. Be sure to give size and number of Pattern Wanted. 





~ Address All Orders to the Office of this Publication. ~ ss 




























































CORNER FOR LUNCH CLOTH 


Breakfast Dainties. 


MRS J. W. WHEELER. 





The majority of people are fond of some half- 


sweet cookery as a finish to their breakfast, 
something (neither bread nor cake, but a 
sort of compromise) to eat with their coffee. 


The following recipes will be found excellent, 
having stood the test of years. 

Coffee Cakes.—One qt tlour, 1 cup white sugar, 
4 cup butter or lard, 2 eggs, } yeast cake, salt 
if lard is used; mix with warm milk sufficient 
for a stiff batter and flavor with nutmeg. Set 
to raise over night; in the morning knead 
briskly, then cut in strips about as large as 
those used for a twisted doughnut, roll under 
the palms, then taking an end in each hand 
twist it, then coil as you would a rope, end- 
ing in tie center of roll, allowing the end to 
protrude somewhat; this coiling must be 
done inthe pan in which they are to be 
baked, to insure their shapeliness. Do not 
press them together closely; they are better 
flattened a little. Allow them to raise again 
until lignt, then bake in a quick oven about 4 
hour. Glaze with pulverized sugar moistened 
with cold milk and flavored with a little va- 
nilla. This is ordinary milk icing, but when 
poured upon the hot cakes, it becomes trans- 
parent. This recipe makes a large quantity of 


cakes and they will keep nicely. 

Colonial Pancakes.—One mixing spoon sour 
cream, 14 cups sour milk, 4 teaspoon soda, 2 
mixing spoons molasses, 1 egg, 


4 teaspoonful 


MOTHERS AND 






















ginger.a little salt and sufticient flour to make 


a medium-stiff batter. Fry as you would 
doughnuts, in hot lard or drippings. A little 


practice will enable one to drop them so they 
will form into tiny balls, taking about one- 
third of a spoonful upon the end of the mixing 
They should be no larger than an 
Dust with pulverized sugar. 
This recipe makes a large quantity, which 
could be divided for a small family. In olden 
times rye flour was used instead of wheat 
tlour. 

Crullers. —One cup sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 
2 eggs, 1 cup sweet milk,1 teaspoon salt, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder, and sufticient flour to 
roll out. Flavor with nutmeg or ginger. Fry 
in hot fat, in any desired shape, square,round 
or twisted. 

Wagles.—One pint sweet milk, 2 eggs, 15 
tablespoons butter, 1 small teaspoon salt, 2 
teaspoons baking powde1 and flour enough to 
make a soft batter. Sift baking powder 
thoroughly with flour. Fry in a _ buttered 
waftle-iron. 


spoon. 
English walnut. 


Love’s Sacred Fire. 


Father, all our sou!s inspire, 
Fill us with love’s sacred fire; 
Guided by that blessed light, 
Order all our steps aright. 
—([ Wesley. 
I 

Ripe Cucumber Pickles.—Peel 
cucumbers, cut them in quarters lengthwise, 
remove the seeds and juicy pulp, and let 
them stand over night in a weak brine. In 
the murning drain them, and scald slightly 
in clear water. Then prepare the pickle as 
follows: One quart vinegar, 2 lbs sugar, 1 ta- 
blespoon each of cinnamon, cloves, allspice, 
pepper, and mace or nutmeg. Boil all to- 
gether and skim. Then add the cucumbers 
and cook until clear or easily penetrated with 
astraw. Putin glass jars and seal tight. 
[| Savilla. 

What She Had.—One day the lassie of four 
summers came to me evidently suffering from 
the spasmodic affection we call hiccoughs, and 
said, ‘‘I feel sick, I feel bad.’’ ‘*‘Whatis the 
matter?’’ I asked. Aftera little hesitancy to 
get the right word the reply came, ‘‘I‘ve got the 
buttercups.’’—|'Tenna. 


large, ripe 





Louisa’s Strong Pony.—My little girl has 
been studying that picture of Louisa and her 
pony with great interest. She said, after 


looking at it intently, ‘‘That’s an old pony or 
she couldn’t stand on its back.’’ Mem: I do 
sincerely hope she wili not be fired with a 
like ambition to stand on her three-year-old 
Shetland pony’s buck.—[ Kendall Perry. 


A Feminine Board of Trade is said to flour- 
ish at Santa Fe, NM. The members are all 
women, and they attend, says the Chicago 
Daily News, to all matters of business relating 
to the good order of the city and its sanitary 
condition, receive and welcome strangers, 
and entertain all celebrities. 


Asked and Answered.—F. A. asks directions 
for making good home beer from malt. We 
have two letters for Hazel Beech, who should 
send us her address. C. N., Prof Edward At- 
kinson’s address is Brookline, Mass, and the 
manufacturer of the Aladdin oven is the As- 
bestos Paper company, 71 Kilby street, Bos- 
tou, Mass. 








DAUGHTERS 





A School Girl’s Nerves. 


From the New Era, Greensburg, Ind. 


Mothers who have young daughters of school 
age should watch their health more carefully 
than their studies. The proper development 
of their body is of the first importance. After 
the confinement of the school room, plenty of 
out-of-door exercise should be taken. It is 
better tha their children neve1 learn their a, 
b, c’s, than that by learning them they lose 
their health. 

But all this is self-evident. Everyone ad- 
mits it—everyone knows it, but everyone does 
not know how tv build them up, when once 
they are broken down. The following method 
of oue mother, if rightly applied, may save 
your daughter: 

The young lady was Miss Lucy Barnes, the 
fifteen-year-old daughter of Mr and Mrs Ste- 
phen Barnes, who lives near Burney, Ind. She 
is a bright young lady, is fond of books, al- 
though her progress in this line has been con- 
siderably retarded by the considerable ainount 
of sickness she has experienced. She has 
wissed two years of school on account of her 
bad health,but now she will be able to puisue 
her studies, since her heaith has been restored. 

Her father was talking of her case to a 
pewspaper man one day recently. ‘*‘My 
daughter has had a very serious time of it,’’ 
said Mr Barnes, ‘‘but now we are all happy 
to know that she is getting along all right and 
is stronger than ever.’’ Asked to relate the 
story of his daughter, Mr Barnes continued: 
‘* About three years ago, when she was twelve 
years old, she began to grow weak and nerv- 
ous. It was, of course, a delicate age for 
her. She gradually grew weaker and her 
nerves were at such atension that the least 
iittle noise would irritate her very much, and 
she was very miserable. ‘There was a contin- 
ual twitching in the arms and lower limbs, 
and we were afraid that she was going to de- 
velop St Vitus dance. 

‘*She kept getting worse and finally we had 
to take her from her school and her studies. 
She was strong and healthy before, weighing 
eight¥five pounds, and in three months she 
had dwindled to sixty-three pounds. She was 
thin and pale, and was almost lifeless. We 
did everything we could for her, and tried all 
the doctors who we thought could do her any 
good, but without result. 

**There was an old family friend near Mil- 
ford who had a daughter afflicted the same 
way, and she was cured by Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People. They came here one 
day to spend Sunday, and they told us about 
their daughter’s case. It was very much like 
Lucy’s, and they advised us to try Dr Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for her. We had no faith in 


them, but were finally persuaded to try the 
pills. We have never been sorry for it. They 
helped her at once,and by the time she had 


taken eight boxes of the medicine she was en- 
tirely cured. She took the last dose in April, 
and has not been bothered since. She is now 
stronger than ever, weighs ten pounds more 
than ever before, and her cheeks are full of 
color. She can now gratify her ambition to 
study and become an educated woman.’’ 

All the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves are contained, in a condensed form, in 
Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. They 
are aiso a specific for troubles peculiar to fe- 
males, such as suppressions, irregularities and 
all forms of weakness. They build up the 
blood, and restore the glow of health to pale 
and sallow cheeks. In men they effect a :ad- 
ical cure in all cases arising from mental 
worry, overwork or excesses of whatever na- 
ture. Dr Williams’ Pink Pills are sold in 
boxes (never in Joose bulk) at 50 cents a box 
or six boxes fur $2.50,and may be had of all 
druggists, or direct by mail from Dr Williams’ 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N Y. 





DISCOVERY «i. CENTURY 


Harriet T. Newell’s Soluble Self- 
Treatments positively cure al! ferraie dis- 
eases ; painlessly, permanently, quickly while 
yousleep. No opiatesor dangerous drugs. No 
reaction. Write Mrs. Newett confiden tially 
about your case. Lady agents wanted. Harriet 
T. Newell Co., Dept. N, 108 Fulton St., N. ¥ 











and CONSTIPATION quickly 
cured. Sufferers will learn of a 
simple remedy free by addressing 
Prof. Fowler, Moodus, Conn 
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COST 


This is the experience of more than 10,000 ladies who 
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If you have a FINE Machine 


Do not exercise the greed to want two, otherwise we will give you a Ma- 
chine and pay the freight, if you will only see a few of your neighbors 
and tell them of our Electric Starch, having them buy a pound each. 


3 Allow us to Give You a Dinner Set FREE. € 


A full 112-piece Dinner Set for the sale of a few pounds only of our Baking Powder. We pay 
the Freights. If you have a few friends and neighbors to whom you could say tiree simple 
words, ‘TRY HIS POWDER.”’ That is the whole story. WE GIVE—YOU TAKE. 


Every lady and gentleman, boy and girl in this land should have a 
Bicycle. Itistheir duty. They cannot afford to be withoutone. The 
simple truth is—For the selling of a few pounds of Baking Powder, we 
will give you a Wheel, and also pay the freight. 
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Address 
Plainly 
With Pen 


CAUTION 
Don’t Send 


Any Money 
ADDRESS. 








Our Oakland China, 
*BUIQ) PuLLyeO 1nO 


The People’s Tea, Spice & Baking Powder Co., Cincinnati, 0., U.S.A. : 


Just drop a postal for free catalogue. 





If you only name this paper it will secure you a double advantage. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


= STEVENS CLOAKS 


trade. Positively superior in $tyle, fit, finish and workmanship to any other line produced. That’s why we sell more than any other three 
houses combined. Try one of the following five; return it if not more than pleased. 


other garments. 
Standard of excellence for the entire cloak 





Possess a degree of perfection unknown in 


They are the recognized 








¥ 


Mailed 





Free 





On receipt 
of Postal 
Card, our 


New 
Special 
Cloak 


Catalogue 


Send for it 
at once. 
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Address 
To-day 
and you will 


receive the 
handsome 


Cloak 
Catalogue 


Published 
in America. 
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made 27 inches long from extra 


satin, collar, cuffs, pocket, front 
and back seams trimmed with 


also down front and around bottom 
of jacket with wider bands and : 
fifteen rows of of stitching. Fora tubular braid. 


modest novelty this is Price only 
among our best. Price, $1 0.00 


same, body lined throughout with 
black Kersey bands of suitable Novelty Silk, has coat back 
width and rows of tailor stitching, jyjaid velvet collar, 


quality boucle or close curl Persian | -made 27 inches long, from fine all | made * ng long. ate full | made 

lamb effect, body lined with fine ack Kerse ep facing sweep, from fine all wool Kersey, | quality 
wool black Kersey, deep facing of fitted to the back at waist with tie facing of same, half lined with 

straps. Trimmed on collar, front gatin 


324—Black Cloth Jacket  339—Black Cloth Jacket | 369—Black Cloth Cape | 319—Black Cloth Jacket. | 330—Black Cloth Jacket 


made 27 inches long, from fine 


inches long, from fine quality Kersey, trimmed down 
wool Kersey, deep | pack seams with strips of sam 


has coat back cloth, inlaid velvet collar, coat 


and .and back with a3-4 inch novelty | finished with rows of tailor stitch- | back, lined throughout with rich 


back black braid and jet buckles, as | jng, 
, : shown in eut. An extremely eae 
and sleeves tastily trimmed with stylish cape, every feature of this garment 


$1 0.00 waieh » ow. ly new. $9.50 Our Price, only . 


quality and finish of | satin Rhadame. A remarkable 
are [fully equal to 
regular $15.00 cre 


tailor-made jacket, easily worth 


9.00 Our Price, +d ee 4 $10.00 








stugow® CHAS. A, STEVENS & BROS., 109 to 115 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 

















MACHINERY 
UR POWER SCREW 






CIDER PRESSES @ 


WEICHT am 5 

CAPACITY. Bi ( P 
of any in the world. CONVENIEN 19 | 
Send for Catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT “FSS oe 


PRESS CO. 
116 W.Water Onn soa . 


















CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION 


alled by, connty commissioners. Topic: 
“Fencing.” With nine competitors Page 
agent walksoff with contract because of su- 
perior points of excellence named. Write for 


proof, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





Calvanized Steel - 4 


Pp 1] Ni P| NG 5! illustrated Cata- 
1 logue—F REE. 

ro 

§ POWER MILLS 

D 


are acknowledged to be the most powerful and 
durable; they are self-oiling, direct or back- 
geared, and have the most perfect governor 
made. We make Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, 
Corn Huskers, Corn Shellers, Feed Grinders, 
Wood Saws, Sweep Powers, Tread Powers, Hay 
Loaders—full line of anything the farmer needs, 


APPLETON MFC. CO. 


4 Fargo Street, BATAVIA, ILL. 


wantand our 





\WELL DRILLING MACHINERY. 
MANUFAC TURED BY 

\ WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
ITHACA, N.Y. 

| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
"R DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 


ig Steam OR HORSE POWER 
SEND FOR te bat tae 4 












I u-ifies by Aeration, 


DRINK PURE WATER 


By using the Bucket Pump and Water 
Purifier on Wells and Cisterns. 
Will Purify a Foul Well or Cistern in 

Ten Days’ use, or Money Refunded. 

Draws ten gallons of water per minute, 
No tubing to rust, burst, or wear. Will ne 
rust; chain and buckets made of galvanize a 
steel. Can be setupin fifteen minutes. No 
attachments below the platform. Will not 
freeze; buckets having hole in bottom drain 
themselves. Makes bad water good, and 
good water better. Prevents Scarlet, Ty- 
phoid and Malaria Fevers. Illustrated 
catalogue and valuable reading on_pure 
water sent free. Address, Bucket Pump 
Co., 1405 Plum &t., Cincinnati, 0. 
























15 styles & sizes, reg. price this one 83, ou 
price $f, Shells bu. in 4 min. Wo 
verine 1l-hole hand or power, shells 1 
bu. per hr. Price $4.75. 
shells 500 bu. daily. FEED 
& SHREDDERS. -sistice, 


have 4cutting edges. 


eadan Swivel carrier to cutters. Price @2.50 and up. 
Largest cuts ton in five minutes. - Catalogue free. 


iG teed ; H A68 S. CLINTON S 
Soest made. Marvin Smith Co, s3un7ex Ss" 















for ear corn & fine for family u 





with the WOLVERINE. Grinds ear corn 
& all other grain, fine or coarse, new stylepf 


“Eli” Baling Presses 


38 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 


46 Inch 
Feed Opening 















y, Pouer Leverage 64to1 STEEL 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St. Quincy, Ill. 











burr doubles capacity; guaranteed 


Three styles sweep mills. 
Price $18 and up. Belt a 4 


~Onil 7 fst belt mill that on (4 
* be run wi 2H-P, 42styles for? 
. all kinds of pt a, Catalog free. 7 


Marvin Smith Co.Cuscxcotie. 















SEED POTATOES. 






car lots of table stock. Please write Cc. E. 
Newark, New York. 






Carman No. 1 and 3, Burpee’s Great Divide, Sir William, 

$1.00 per bu.; Sir Walter Raleigh, $2.50, Rose {Standish, 

#1.25, Fall Delivery, F. O. B. cash, parties who can handle 
KELL 





I Sena for | Lae 

“4 Ensilage and D - 

rhs wan O ‘Crusher. Al 20 Threshers and Oleeaure” Weed "Pond 
Deve ircular iw Machines, 

SNER ¢ & NS, Lansdale, Pa., U.S. A- 





3 ees IN 10 HOURS 


S DOWS 





BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It saws 
down trees. Foldslike a pocketknife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground. One ane can saw MORE 
timber with it than 2 men in any othe ay, and do it 
RASIER. 127,000 in use. Send for FREE illustrated cata- 
logue showing latest.IMPROVEMENTS and testimonials 
from thousands. First order secures agenc Address 
FOLDING SAWING MACHIN ‘CO., 
62-66 8. Clinton Street, Chieago, UL 








FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADV ERTISER , AND ' THE 
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fees ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL CON: 


JBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THB 
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